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Recreational Reading for Deaf Children 


By Giapys Pucu, Ph.D. 


ing, he has within himself great poten- 

tial power for advancement. The repe- 
tition of language that he secures from 
reading may compensate to a great extent 
for the lack of repetition from other chan- 
nels which are part of the daily life of the 
hearing person. A child who enjoys read- 
ing increases his vocabulary, develops 
greater fluency in language usage, and ac- 
celerates his emotional and intellectual de- 
velopment. The deaf child who has normal 
vision and normal intelligence should feel 
as much at home with books as his hear- 
ing brothers. The deaf child need not be- 
come a non-reader. It is the responsibility 
of his teachers and his parents to see that 
this does not occur. 

“In general, reading is done in two types 
of situations: informational and _ recrea- 
tional. There is no clear-cut line of demar- 
cation between these two types of situa- 
tions.”' Informational material that is 
easily comprehended may be read during 
leisure hours for the purpose of recreation. 
Stories that are too difficult for a child’s 
comprehension may become’ work-type 
reading. The basic difference between rec- 
reational reading and study-type reading 
lies in the ease with which the material can 
be mastered. Any material that is read 
easily for the pleasure that it affords may 
be classed as recreational. Any material 
that requires real labor for mastery falls 
into the category of study-type or work- 
type reading. Recreational reading may 


1Emmett A. 


[: a deaf child learns the joys of read- 





Betts—Foundations of Reading In- 


struction, p. 85, American Book Co. 1946. 
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be either factual or fictional, but it must 
be read without great difficulty. Material 
that requires a child to keep a dictionary 
at his side, so that he can look up meanings 
for a heavy vocabulary of unknown words, 
is not recreational. It will soon be dis- 
carded as not being worth the effort -re- 
quired to understand it. 


Since recreational material must be rela- 
tively easy for a child, there will be little 
such material available for the deaf child 
who never acquires mastery of various 
study-type skills. It is through instruction 
in study-type reading that a child must 
be advanced vertically so that he becomes 
more and more capable of mastering suc- 
cessively more difficult materials. Through 
study-type instruction a child is taught to 
seek meanings for new words, to make 
efficient use of the dictionary, to infer 
meanings of words from context clues, and 
to sense the difference between real and 
superficial comprehension. The art of true 
concentration must be acquired. Practice 
must be given in finding answers to spe- 
cific questions and in the use of other tech- 
niques that are involved in study situations. 

While the child is gaining mastery of 
more and more difficult materials, he also 
needs to acquire breadth or horizontal 
spread. While he is making progress in 
his ability to handle difficult materials, he 
needs the broad enrichment and contact 
with large quantities of materials which 
can be supplied through supplementary 
recreational reading. This enrichment ma- 
terial is not used for the purpose of 
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forcing the child to overcome greater diffi- 
culties. It is used to help him develop a 
feeling of self-satisfaction and confidence 
at a given level. This level should shift 
gradually upward from year to year but 
should remain somewhat below his study- 
skill level. In other words, the study-type 
reading should also be moving ahead, keep- 
ing somewhat beyond the recreational read- 
ing level. Recreational material should be 
a grade-level or more below the difficulty 
of materials than can be handled in the 
classroom under direct guidance with the 
use of study sheets. 

If a deaf child never acquires more than 
fourth-grade level on study-type reading, 
he will probably never spend his leisure 
hours with books as a form of recreation. 
The mastery of study skills paves the way 
for success in recreational reading. The 
failure to achieve such mastery makes it 
rather certain that a deaf child will not 
enjoy reading in later years. We enjoy 
doing what we can do well. Hence, the best 
way to assure enjoyment of reading is to 
teach children how to read so well that 
they find pleasure in doing it. 

“Recreational reading involves reading 
stories for pleasure or reading selections 
to appreciate humor or beauty of descrip- 
tion. The important abilities called for 
are facility in getting the general idea of a 
selection, ability to follow a related se- 
quence of events, and understanding of the 
motives and emotional reactions of the 
characters. Recreational reading does not 
ordinarily demand highly concentrated at- 
tention or careful noting of details or or- 
ganization.” 

We should lay the foundation for recrea- 
tional reading through speechreading. This 
work can be started before a child has any 
real reading ability. Just as the hearing 
child learns to enjoy stories that are read 
or told to him, the deaf child can learn to 
appreciate stories that are told to him. 
The deaf child may not get every word 
through observing the story teller, but he 
can get the main ideas, emotional reac- 


Reading 
1940. 


2Albert J. Harris—How to Increase 
Ability, p. 297, Longmans, Green and Co. 
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tions, and a feeling for the fact that cer. 
tain events in a story take place in an 
orderly sequence. The stories used at this 
stage should of course be well illustrated, 
so that the children can get clues from the 
pictures as well as from the speaker’s lip 
movements and facial expressions. 

Since much of our recreational reading 
is of the narrative type which requires 
some development of one’s imagination for 
adequate appreciation, we should attempt 
to develop the imagination of young deaf 
children just as we do with small hearing 
children. Very young deaf children can 
get the idea of fantasy and make-believe 
and realize the difference between fact and 
fiction, that which is real and that which 
is only imagined. After reading a fictional 
story, they frequently comment, “Not 
true.” 

The success encountered in an attempt 
to teach recreational reading to young 
deaf children will perhaps become more 
significant if some personal experiences 
with a group of children are related. 

In order to determine to what extent 
these children could, under careful guid- 
ance, develop an interest in and love for 
narrative reading, arrangements were made 
at Central Institute for the Deaf to have a 
story hour one evening each week. The 
group included five little girls ranging 
in ages from six to eight when the pro- 
gram was started. The group met in the 
living room of the school, which provided 
a much more home-like environment than 
a regular classroom. This particular set- 
ting was of great importance, for if recrea- 
tional reading is to become what the name 
implies, it must be conducted during free 
hours in a home-like atmosphere, not dur- 
ing a study period formalized by strict 
rules and regulations. 

It was extremely important that the in- 
terest of the children should be immedi- 
ately aroused. In order to accomplish this, 
after the reading of the first story it was 
dramatized. The speeches of the various 
characters in the story were written out on 
separate cards so each child could refer 
to his part while acting out the story. The 
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children liked taking the parts of different 
characters, so one story was often dram- 
atized a number of times. In this play, 
the children were getting additional prac- 
tice in reading, not from the book but 
from the individual cards. If one child 
started to speak at the wrong time, another 
child would indicate his speech in the book, 
thus showing him the error. This early 
procedure aroused interest in the story 
hour. It also developed an awareness of 
sequence which is fundamental in a narra- 
tive selection. 

The books that were made available dur- 
ing the story hour were carefully selected 
for their simplicity and appeal to young 
children. At each meeting every child was 
encouraged to choose a particular book 
that she thought she would like and could 
understand, and to read it individually. 
This procedure encouraged the children to 
select suitable books and was the first step 
in having them undertake a certain amount 
of independent reading. The children also 
needed personal encouragement and indi- 
vidual attention, so each in turn was per- 
mitted to read aloud to me at least one 
book that she had selected. While one 
child was thus occupied, the other little 
girls read their particular selections with 
a minimum amount of personal assistance. 

After the children’s reading abilities had 
increased and they had developed greater 
independence in reading, special guide- 
sheets were prepared for a number of 
books. Each child selected a particular 
book that appealed to her and wrote out 
the answers to questions or filled in the 
blanks on the sheet that had been prepared 
for that particular book. The children en- 
joyed the writing, although it was kept at 
a minimum, so that this type of exercise 
was enthusiastically welcomed. This pro- 
cedure increased the children’s powers of 
concentration and gave them valuable repe- 
tition of the language used in the stories. 
Such additional contacts with language are 
always beneficial for the deaf. 

Although getting details is not one of 
the skills usually stressed in recreational 
reading, a deaf child must be encouraged 
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to comprehend precisely the materials that 
he reads or he will start skimming over the 
material with little understanding or may 
merely look at the pictures. When he does 
this, there is no language development 
taking place. The ability to get details is 
a skill that is basic for the development of 
all advanced skills in reading, so this par- 
ticular skill must be stressed in the be- 
ginning stages of reading with deaf chil- 
dren. The manner of checking for the 
story hour period was simple enough, and 
the stories were easy enough that the work 
could be done with pleasure and speed. It 
did not become study-type reading. 

Attention was given to the arrangement 
of facts in sequence and to summarizing 
the stories. Checks were made on the abili- 
ty of the children to differentiate between 
fact and fiction, to form opinions of the 
characters in the stories, and to classify 
each story according to type. The chil- 
dren often volunteered to label a story as 
funny, silly, or sad. 

The following illustrations of types of 
checks that can be used with young deaf 
children are based on a story with which 
every one is familiar, Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears. 


Getting Details 


1. Three bears lived in a __ oe 
0 cc 
2. The father bear was 
little, big, middle-sized 
3. The baby bear was 
little, big, middle-sized 
4. The mother bear was 
little, big, middle-sized 
5. Mother bear made some 
cookies, porridge, candy 
6. The porridge was very 
cold, hot 
The bears went for a - ee 
8. A little girl came to the house. Her 
name was 
Goldilocks, Helen, Mildred 
9. Goldilocks went into the 
10. She was hungry. She ate the __ 
little, big, middle-sized 
bear’s porridge. 


~] 





ll. She sat on the bears’ chairs. She 
broke the bear’s chair. 
12. Then she went 
down stairs, up stairs 
13. She lay down on the bear’s 


bed and went to sleep. 
14. Soon the came home. 
15. The baby bear had 
no porridge, a good supper 
16. The baby bear cried because his 
was broken. 
17. The bears went up 
18. They found 
bear’s bed. 
19. Goldilocks woke up and saw _ the 


in the little 


20. She jumped through the 
door, window 
and ran away. 

The children liked having something 
definite to do and were anxious to con- 
tinue with this type of exercise. Such 
checks are valuable because they give the 
pupils additional contacts with the lan- 
guage of the various stories, but in a 
somewhat simplified form and in a more 
functional style than that used in the 
original story. Through the use of these 
exercises, comprehension was_ increased 
and greater fluency in the use of language 
was noticed. This became quite apparent 
later when the children asked to take turns 
in telling stories. 

The next type of check was prepared to 
help children understand sequence in 
stories. The various sentences should be 
written on separate slips of paper. Then 
the children should be asked to arrange 
them in the order in which the events hap- 
pened in the story. 


Orderly Sequence 


The bears went for a walk. 

Goldilocks came to the bears’ house. 
She tasted the father bear’s porridge. 
She ate the baby bear’s porridge. 
Goldilocks broke the baby bear’s chair. 
She went to sleep on the baby bear’s bed. 
The bears came home. 

The little bear cried because his chair 


was broken. 
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The bears found Goldilocks. 

The little girl ran away. 

This type of exercise gives the children 
additional repetition of the language used 
in the story, but stresses only important 
facts. Because it is in a different form, 
pupils are usually quite willing to go over 
this material for a specific purpose, al- 
though children often object to merely 
reading a story in the book a second time. 


A Summary 


bears lived in a house in the 

Mother Bear made some porridge, 

but it was too . The bears went for 

a . —..... came to their house. 

She ate the little bear’s . broke his 

, and fell asleep on his . The 

bears came home and found . She 
away. 

Making summaries draws the attention 
of the children to the essential facts of a 
story. Young children cannot write a sum- 
mary without help, but they can fill in 
blanks for such exercises as the one previ- 
ously presented. Practice in doing this 
prepares them for telling the story and 
writing original summaries at later periods. 


The Main Idea 

This story tells about: (Check one) 

1. The Bear’s House 

2. A Visit to the Zoo 

3. A little Girl’s Visit to the 
House 

This is a brief type of check that should 
be used to make certain that the children 
get the central thought of each story, or 
the main idea. 

In recreational reading, children should 
understand whether a story is true or make- 
believe. They should also get the emo- 
tional tone of the story and should be able 
to make some type of evaluation of the 
characters in a story. 

The following exercises may serve as 
checks on these skills. 

1. Goldilocks and the Three Bears is a 
true, make-believe story. 
S ele SR 3 story. 
a funny, a sad, an exciting. 
(Continued on page 484) 
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A Deaf Man Goes to France 


By Davip WricHT 


as far south as the Mediterranean, 

entirely by myself. Readers of the 
Votta Review may be interested to hear 
of my experiences, as a completely deaf 
man on his own in a foreign country. 

Except for a few weeks in Portuguese 
East Africa, spent with my parents when I 
was fourteen, I had never been outside the 
English-speaking countries in my life when 
I stepped aboard the Channel steamer at 
Folkestone early in April. I knew enough 
French to read a newspaper, but I hadn’t 
strung two words of the language together 
since leaving school about ten years be- 
fore. Of course I hadn’t a notion how to 
pronounce it, except that I certainly knew 
that French is not pronounced as she is 
spelt. For that reason, I knew I wouldn’t 
be able to lipread whatever my French 
friends might have to say to me. But I am 
going too fast—I hadn’t any French friends 
—not at that moment, anyway. 

I took a good supply of paper and pen- 
cils; I could see that I was going to need 
them. I did regret, and very much, that I 
couldn’t draw anything more complicated 
than the side view of an egg, since a clever 
pencil can do wonders for a sporadic vo- 
cabulary, such as I suspected mine to be, 
not having had the moral courage to test 
it out before leaving England. 

I was supposed to be going across with 
a hearing friend of mine, but a string of 
accidents prevented this. He went over 
ahead of me, and was to send me a post- 
card giving his address when he got set- 
tled in Paris. He did write the postcard, 
but I never got it—which is not surprising, 
for it turned up unposted in his mackin- 
tosh pocket a few weeks afterwards. I 
couldn’t afford to wait in London, so I 
took the chance of finding him in Paris. I 
didn’t. But I ran into a mutual friend to- 
wards the end of my stay in France, who 
said to me, “I saw X this morning—he’s 
been looking for you for weeks.” “For 


Reais I visited France, travelling 





heaven’s sake, where is he?” I asked. My 
friend looked at her watch. “He'll be get- 
ting on the plane back to England just 
about now,” she said. 

The boat train arrived in Paris about 11 
p-m. This is a good time to arrive in Paris 
—but then any time is a good time to ar- 
rive in Paris. I stepped out of the Gare du 
Nord into the blinding dazzle of the neon 
lights over the cafés (at that time the use 
of electricity for advertisements was still 
prohibited in London), and took a quick 
look at the Metro (the Paris Under- 
ground), but decided it was too much of a 
puzzle to monkey about with late at night. 
So I signalled a taxi, wrote down on a 
piece of paper the address of a hotel I’d 
been told about, and showed it to the driv- 
er. He gave me a thumbs-up and in half 
a minute we were whizzing towards the 
Seine. The hotel proved to be full up, so 
I produced my alternative address—a small 
place a hundred yards from the Louvre— 
and this time I struck lucky. 

As soon as I’d dumped my bag in my 
room I went out for a walk, stopping at 
the first café I came across for a drink. | 
had done so well up till then that I had 
become rather bold, and instead of writing 
down what I wanted, which was a glass of 
wine, | enunciated for the benefit of the 
bartender a couple of syllables which I 
fondly hoped would bear some resemblance 
to the words “vin rouge.” The bartender 
looked at me rather blankly for a moment. 
Then his face cleared, and he gave me a 
glass of beer! I hardly felt it was worth 
crossing the Channel for, but derived some 
satisfaction at thinking that, after all, I 
was doing something which I couldn’t have 
done in England, because it was long past 
the English licensing hours! 

I did, in fact, learn to pronounce these 
words—and also several more of the com- 
moner phrases—because people often read 
aloud what I had just written, and in that 
way I was able to see how they said it. 
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My first few days in Paris were spent 
much as anybody else’s, who had not left 
England since before the war—and that is, 
in wandering round the street markets in 
a state of dumb astonishment at the quan- 
tities of food on sale, especially at the 
butcher shops. The enormous variety of 
everything edible was another fountain of 
amazement for me. In the restaurants | 
was impressed by the failure of the French 
to maltreat food, as much as by their suc- 
cess in charging the earth for it. But these 
are very much the ordinary tourist observa- 
tions, which it is not the purpose of this 
article to make. 

One night when I was combing out some 
of the better known cafés in Montmartre 
for my friend X, I ran into a French army 
captain, with whom I struck up a friend- 
ship. He talked (with a Biro into my note- 
book) mostly about politics — a thing 
which, as my observations go, the French 
are very fond of doing. When he got on 
to the subject of the current Government 
he produced a fascinating vista of adjec- 
tives, very few of which appeared to be 
acquainted with the dictionary. He also 
gave me a good many friendly tips and 
asked me to write to him when I got back 
to England. 

After about a week in Paris I took a 
motor coach to Lyons, where I stopped for 
a couple of days. Then I went on to Avig- 
non in Provence. A picture postcard out- 
side a newspaper shop in Avignon induced 
me to catch a bus to a small town called 
Tarascon, about a dozen miles away. Here 
I found a wonderful hotel—a kind of com- 
bination of public-house, café, restaurant, 
and boarding house—where | stayed for a 
good while. It cost me half a dollar a night, 
and the meals were proportionately cheap 
—and first class, at that. This hotel was 
not one of the “tourist” places, which I 
was taking some trouble to avoid because 
their charges are generally high. The clien- 
tele was principally farm-labourers, work- 
ing in the neighbourhood, a few cadets, 
and one or two lower middle-class French- 
men on holiday. One, who became a par- 
ticular friend of mine, was a hairdresser 
from Avignon. 
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He was extremely curious to discover 
why I could read and write in French, but 
not speak it. I did my best to explain, in 
very hobbling French, how it came about. 
Then one day a couple of English girls 
arrived. The hotel proprietor introduced 
us as compatriots, and of course we imme- 
diately began talking. I found them very 
easy to lipread, and they didn’t know I 
was deaf until I told them. The Avignon 
hairdresser watched us talking nineteen-to- 
the-dozen with absolute astonishment. The 
next day, when the girls had left the hotel, 
he introduced a friend of his, a young 
Negro from Senegal, who was working for 
a farmer near Tarascon. This Negro could 
speak English and had been employed as 
an interpreter by the U. S. Army during 
the war. 

“How do you do?” I said. 

The Negro, evidently bursting with pride 
at this opportunity of being able to dis- 
play his accomplishment, grinned and re- 
plied . . . I don’t know what, because I 
couldn’t lipread a word he said! So I 
asked him to write it down. Then it turned 
out that he could neither read nor write. 
We were at an impasse, from which we 
were rescued by my friend the hairdresser, 
who disgustedly interpreted for the inter- 
preter. 

“That idiot,” he wrote down for me (in 
French, of course), “has been making a 
mock of us for years and years. Why, it’s 
as plain as the nose on your face he can’t 
speak English!” 

I tried to explain that it was not the 
Negro’s fault, but mine, for not being a 
good lipreader! The hairdresser would 
have none of it, and so the poor Negro 
lost a lot of face with his friends. However, 
I cheered him up later, by reading aloud 
to him the testimonial that his colonel had 
given him when he left the U. S. Army. As 
it was written in English, he obviously 
didn’t get a chance of hearing it often. 

It was a pity my French was not too 
good, for though I could understand what- 
ever the hairdresser wrote (except, of 
course, when he was talking about the 
Government), the things I could say to 
him were often limited. The morning after 
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Good Friday, I was walking past the Cha- 
teau Roi René, the medieval castle that had 
attracted me to Tarascon in the first place, 
and noticed that the chairs which once 
stood outside a café opposite the castle 
were now reposing in two feet of water in 
the castle moat. When I got back to the 
hotel, I fairly wore myself out trying to 
ask the hairdresser what had happened, 
and he was well on the way to a nervous 
breakdown before he could find out what 
I meant. I wanted to ask him, “Who threw 
the chairs into the moat?” but I didn’t 
know the French for “moat,” and the word 
for “chair” had simply gone out of my 
head—as those obvious words will, when 
they’re most needed—so our struggles for 
mutual understanding can better be im- 
agined than described. Eventually I did 
find out who threw the chairs into the moat 
—it was the cadets, celebrating Holy Fri- 
day rather too well. 

I stayed in Tarascon long enough to at- 
tend the bullfight — a Spanish one — in 
Arles, the next town, on Easter Monday. 
Whatever the morals of the bullfight, it is 
certainly the best purely visual entertain- 
ment I have ever seen. I should say that 
you miss absolutely nothing by being deaf. 

I went on to Nimes, and from Nimes I 
took a train (this was a terrible mistake, 
for which I paid dearly, in hours of agon- 
izing boredom, as the ramshackle old thing 
meandered, like a horse grazing, across 
the Camargue—stopping at every station 
and just stopping anyhow) to a small fish- 
ing port called Grau-du-Roi, on the Medi- 
terranean. This, although it is small and 
unknown, is still “tourist,” and much more 
expensive than Tarascon. I didn’t stay 
long, because I found I was running short 
of money. So I decided to go back to Paris 
for my last week in France. 

In Paris I met several old friends of 
mine from England, quite by chance in 
the boulevards. I rather alarmed the first 
I met, by talking to him without stop- 
ping for (so he says) twenty-six minutes 
by his wristwatch. This was because I 
hadn’t opened my mouth to speak for a 
fortnight—I’d had to write down every- 
thing I had to say in French. This time, 
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taking a tip from a French medical stu- 
dent whom I’d met on a bus (he was going 
home on vacation) I lived on the Left 
Bank, in the Quartier Latin, where every- 
thing is much cheaper. Compared to the 
country, though, eating in Paris is still 
shockingly expensive. Too soon the ex- 
haustion of my traveller’s allowance forced 
me to return to England. It was with con- 
siderable reluctance that I boarded the boat 
train to Victoria at the Gare du Nord. 

As a deaf observer, I think I can ex- 
plode several myths about the French. I’d 
always been led to believe that the French 
talk very fast, in fact gabble, and wave 
their arms about and gesticulate. They 
don’t. Their speech-rhythms are no faster 
than English, and they don’t gesticulate 
any more or less than my countrymen— 
they simply use slightly different gestures. 
Also, the stories I had heard about whole 
compartments of absolute strangers burst- 
ing into conversation the moment a French 
train leaves the station appears to be an- 
other myth—I should say the French are 
just about as reserved as we are. The only 
compartment I ever saw burst into spon- 
taneous conversation in a French train was 
in the boat express to England. We were 
all English. 

I also take this opportunity of removing 
my hat as a mark of respect to the large, 
strong-minded looking Englishwoman who 
sat opposite me in the dining car. She was 
having her last meal in France, and doing 
well, going through the ten or twelve 
courses without turning a hair and with 
the assistance of a quart bottle of white 
wine followed by a couple of glasses of 
cognac to help the coffee settle. She had 
just dabbed away the last crumb from her 
mouth with a paper serviette when the 
train drew in at Calais, and we all had to 
rush precipitately back to our compart- 
ments to secure our luggage before board- 
ing the boat. Half an hour later we were 
aboard the Channel steamer. Like a true- 
born Englishman I went straight to the 
ship’s saloon to secure my first cup of tea 
for about a month. The same lady who 
had dined opposite me in the train was 


(Continued on page 484) 
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Mrs. Despair or Miss Courage 


By Gwen KirRTLEY PERKINS 


EAFNESS seems to bring out the 
1) best or the worst in people. Or so 

it seems to me. Since we now have 
a deaf child in the family we are always 
interested in people’s reaction to being 
deaf. Automatically and unconsciously we 
catalog them: Some give up and others 
get up. 

Since there is only one other deaf child 
in our community our comparison along 
that line is limited. We never see him but 
that we realize, “There, but for the grace 
of the Volta Bureau and the John Tracy 
Clinic, goes our child.” 

Occasionally we meet deafness in adults. 
There is a profound difference in how they 
take it. This spring we met two women, 
Mrs. Despair, and Miss Courage. 

Mrs. Despair came out to our farm one 
miserable, windy day. It was prematurely 
hot and gusty, a typical Oklahoma day and 
one of the reasons | prefer living in Louisi- 
ana. I had given the place the lightest of 
housekeeping because the dust and dry 
wind set me to sneezing with hay fever. 
My specialty on hay fever days is a dull 
soup-and-sandwich affair that can be pre- 
pared with a deft flick of a can opener, 
and I had just settled the children down 
to lunch when a car stopped in front. The 
dogs started barking the way they do when 
strangers come, so I went to the front door. 
It was a salesman to see Uncle Joe (Uncle 
Joe has a machine shop back of our 
house), and with the salesman were a wom- 
an and a little boy. I recognized the sales- 
man as one that stayed for hours, so I in- 
vited them in. The salesman went on back 
to Uncle Joe and the woman came in. 

“We were just eating,’ I explained. 
“Won't you join us?” 

“Don’t mind if we do.” 

“IT showed her where she could wash up 
and went to the kitchen. I stared unbeliev- 
ing into the empty soup pan. 

“Where’s the soup, Sue?” I asked. 

“We like it. We drank it all gone.” 


I looked in the pantry. No more soup. 
No more nothing. It was just as empty as 
it always is the day before pay day. | 
looked in the icebox. Two eggs. I removed 
my untouched plate from the table and re- 
heated the soup and toasted the sandwiches 
while the eggs were boiling. I served the 
woman and the little boy. 

“Too hot,” Junior announced, and 
poured his glass of water in the soup. Then 
he put his sandwich (my sandwich) in the 
soup mixture and sailed it back and forth. 

“Eat your egg, Junior.” 

Junior nibbled his egg. After that brief 
christening he launched his egg, too. My 
hopes for lunch sank with his fleet. 

I looked at Junior’s mother, hoping she’d 
scold him. Mother was eating and when 
she did look at Junior she smiled proudly. 

“Isn’t he cute?” 

I mumbled an “unh-huh” and stacked 
the dishes. 

“We always take a nap after lunch, and 
since your husband and Uncle Joe are busy, 
why don’t you take Junior to the front 
bedroom?” I was still optimistic. 

“Oh, no, thank you. We’re not sleepy.” 

“Well, if you'll just wait in the living- 
room I'll be with you as soon as I put the 
children to bed.” No lunch, and now no 
nap. I wasn’t happy. I tucked the children 
in their double bunk beds and tiptoed out. 
I glanced out the back door and Uncle Joe 
and the salesman were just starting one of 
those long-winded palavers. I had a head- 
ache, I had hay fever, and I had company. 

We had quite a conversation. She talked 
and I tried to answer between sneezing and 
dodging Junior who was staging an In- 
dian Massacre “POW-powpow!” all around 
the room, over and under our chairs. Like 
a woman describing her operation she set 
in to tell me all her troubles. She’d been 
deaf for ten years and nobody understood 
how awful that was, and her husband 
(“That Heel” she called him) never stayed 

(Continued on page 480) 
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Television for the Deaf 


By SuE KELLEY 


GROUP of deaf children in Phila- 
A delphia aren’t worried about new 

worlds to conquer; they are too 
busy conquering the old one. And thanks 
to television, they are making progress in 
their fight. 

Almost every afternoon, a group of 
youngsters can be found in the auditorium 
of the Friends of the Deaf Community Cen- 
tre in the Quaker City, watching intently 
the news programs and laughing delight- 
edly at the comedies. 

Those who are unable to hear sound at 
all are adept at reading lips, but many who 
can hear, although only faintly, are equip- 
ped with individual earphones. Installed 
by the Orthopedic Foundation of Philadel- 
phia, this amplification setup is believed to 
be the first in the country for use with tele- 
vision. A microphone placed close to the 
television receiver amplifies the sound into 
the earphones. The children have control 
dials which allow them to adjust the vol- 
ume to their own needs. The ‘mike’ does 


double duty, for when the program is over, 
the children often have a community song- 
fest with the leader directing through the 
same amplifier. 


Daytime for Children 


The television is for the children in the 
daytime because the Centre doesn’t want to 
encourage them to come out alone at night. 
When something “special” is on, though, 
both children and parents are welcomed 
in the evening. 

“What a difference this has made!” said 
Mrs. Rose Olanof, executive director of the 
Centre. “We installed television as soon as 
it came out, and even in the short years 
you can see the help it has given the chil- 
dren. They are becoming more familiar 
with the world they live in but formerly 
felt apart from. The earphones were not 
installed until later, but we now have forty, 
divided between our special television room 
and the auditorium. 

“Deaf and hard of hearing children are 





HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME DURING THE COMEDY ARE JOAN CONVERY, MARY CARENZA 
AND DOROTHY FACCENDA. 
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NANCY HEIL ADJUSTS THE VOLUME CON- 

TROL FOR HER NEEDS AS SHE WATCHES THE 

SCREEN. ON HER RIGHT IS JOAN CONVERY, 
ALSO OF PHILADELPHIA. 


often lonely children. When they are little. 
they are accepted by their normally hear- 
ing playmates. But as they grow older, a 
void grows between them. The hearing 
child finds companionship with the hard of 
hearing child difficult, and they tend to 
grow apart. 

“In a place like this the handicapped 
children can congregate with others like 
themselves and enjoy entertainment espe- 
cially fitted to their needs.” 


Demand for Expansion 


Thrilled when the first television set was 
installed, the children soon had a major 
complaint. They wanted a bigger screen 
so they would be sure not to miss anything. 
“So we got one,” laughed Mrs. Olanof. 
“Or I should say two, as we soon found 
we needed both of them.” 

The adults take over in the evening and 
for them sports is the big attraction. Both 
men and women agree on the programs 
and, oddly enough, the distaff side is quite 
happy to watch Di Maggio or the basket- 
ball star, Joe Fulks, instead of more femi- 
nine entertainment. 
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“Those who can’t hear at all were anx- 
ious to have the score flashed on the screen 
more often.” said Mrs. Olanof. “so I wrote 
to the stations in their behalf.” 

“The other night an amusing thing hap.- 
pened,” she continued. “I was in one of 
the downstairs rooms where we were havy- 
ing a social when one of the men rushed 
up to me, breathless. He had been watch- 
ing a game with several other totally deaf 
men and none of them knew the score. | 
had to dash upstairs and listen so as to let 
know. Their interest and pleasure 
are hard to describe. All the enjoyment 


them 


hearing people get from radio is denied 
these people, and television has opened the 
world.” 

One of the big attractions recently was 
when the Centre was televised for Better 
Hearing Week. Everyone turned out for 
that program. 

There have been discussions about in- 
stalling television sets in schools, with the 
benefits of special educational programs. 
This is especially interesting to Mrs. Olan- 
of, who teaches in the Willis and Eliza- 
beth Martin School for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children, a part of the public 
school system of Philadelphia. 


Homes Following Suit 


The interest of the children in television 
has prompted many of the parents to in- 
stall sets at home. When the mothers and 
fathers saw the change in their youngsters, 
those who could afford to take advantage 
of such an opportunity wanted to do so. 

The Centre, which was founded by a 
group of hearing citizens ten years ago, is 
believed to be the only organization of its 
type in the country. Supported by private 
charity, the facilities are open to the deaf 
and hard of hearing of every age, race, 
creed or color. 

In addition to the magic of television, 
the Centre provides programs of help and 
entertainment for both children and adults. 
The Centre also teaches lipreading, makes 
contacts to employ the handicapped, and 
has a foster mother service plus placement 
of orphans of the deaf. 
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Hearing Aids and Young Deaf Children 


Part | of Two Parts 


By GRACE LASSMAN AND HARRIET MONTAGUE 


OU have a small child who has a 

severe loss of hearing. You do not 

yet know how deaf he is, for nobody 
can tell you accurately how much he hears. 
You may have noticed yourself that he 
seems to respond to certain sounds, or you 
may not have secured any response except 
to a slamming door or a heavy footfall. or 
something else that causes vibration. Nev- 
ertheless, you have heard a lot about hear- 
ing aids, and you want to know whether 
one will help your child. 

You cannot just buy one of these instru- 
ments and put it on your child and ex- 
pect him to hear. It is not nearly so simple 
as that. Even if the instrument does am- 
plify sound so that it reaches his hearing, 
the child must be prepared to recognize the 
sound and must want to hear it. Hearing 
aids are often uncomfortable and difficult 
to get used to, and the very little child 
needs considerable preparation before any 
experiments at all are made with electrical 
amplification. 

Don’t be in a hurry about any of this. 
You will get much better results if you 
know what you are doing, and if your child 
is ready for an aid before you put it on 
him. It is not a matter of age—for even a 
two year old child, if prepared in advance, 
will respond well to a hearing aid. It is not 
even a matter of degree of hearing, for 
even a severely deaf child may profit by 
amplification if it is presented intelligently. 

You have to understand approximately 
what your child may gain by the use of an 
instrument. Even if he has a good deal of 
hearing, and the amplifier is properly fit- 
ted, he will need considerable practice in 
listening for sounds and identifying them 
before he will respond intelligently; and 
if he has only a little hearing, his _re- 
sponse may be very disappointing to you 
for a long time unless you are aware of 
some of the effects of amplification and the 


reasons for experimenting with it. The best 
hearing aid on the market will not make 
your deaf child into a hearing child. 


We cannot choose a hearing aid for your 
child. No person in a responsible position 
will care to “recommend” this aid or that 
one. Nevertheless, there are many sources 
of information about these instruments. If 
you subscribe to the VoLtTa REvIEW, you 
will see many aids advertised. All of these 
have been tested for the Volta Bureau and 
found to be helpful in certain types of deaf- 
ness; and the manufacturers are reliable. 

If you write to the Volta Bureau, you 
may obtain a list of hearing aid clinics— 
places where you may have a hearing test 
and advice about the purchase and use of 
an aid. There may be one near you, or in 
some city not too far away. These clinics 
are conducted under different auspices— 
the local hearing society, the hearing clin- 
ic of a local hospital, or the speech depart- 
ment of a nearby university. Most schools 
for the deaf have facilities for testing hear- 
ing, and some will advise about an aid. 


Kinds of Hearing Aids 


There are three main types of hearing 
aids: 1, the Group Aid; 2, the Portable 
Aid or Desk Set or Table Aid; 3, the Wear- 
able, Individual Aid. Some manufacturers 
specialize in one type; some make all three. 


The Group Hearing Aid 

The Group Aid is a large model gener- 
ally used in schools for the deaf and classes 
for the hard of hearing. It is constructed 
in such a way that several children may use 
it at one time. There may be just one 
microphone, generally used by the teacher, 
or there may be a microphone for each 
child also. The group aid is not practical 
for home use, since it is quite expensive 
and is not portable. 











The Portable Table Model 


The Portable Table Model is smaller 
than the group aid, and can be carried 
easily from room to room and attached to 
an electrical outlet in a convenient situa- 
tion. There is usually just one pair of ear- 
phones, although a few of these models are 
equipped with two or three pairs of ear- 
phones, so that more than one child may 
use the instrument at one time. It is con- 
sidered more practical for home instruc- 
tion than the Group Aid, since it is less 
expensive, is portable, and in most cases 
has given satisfaction. Teachers find it use- 
ful, too, for individual instruction in audi- 
tory training. 


The Wearable or Individual Aid 


This aid is worn on the person. It has 
an amplifier, batteries, and an ear mould 
fitted to the individual ear. It is not con- 
sidered as powerful as the aids described 
above, but it can be worn throughout the 
day in almost any situation. There are 
many kinds of wearable aids, and although 
there are similarities among them there 
are also differences. Some are better suit- 
ed to a particular type of hearing loss than 
others. One may be excellent for a person 
with only a slight loss of hearing, but not 
suitable for a severely deaf person, since 
it may distort the sound if the volume is 
turned too high. 


Some children appear to like a particu- 
lar aid better than another, although this 
may .not mean that it is the best aid for 
that child. Possibly the amplification 
causes much vibration and distortion, 
which make the child think he is hearing; 
and if he has not previously heard sounds 
clearly he has no way of judging how well 
he hears a sound. All he knows is that he 
hears or feels something. 

The earpiece is an extremely important 
part of the wearable aid, and it should be 
specially made from an ear mould fitted 
to the individual ear. The fitting of the 
ear mould must be carefully done, for it 
has a great deal to do with the comfort of 
the aid and with the reception of sound. 
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In some cases, it is not possible to fit an 
ear mould on a young child right at the 
start, and earphones may be attached to 
the aid and worn until the child is ready 
for a fitting. 


Where and How to Start 


You know your child has a hearing loss; 
but you wonder if he hears anything, and 
exactly what he hears. You wonder if there 
is any way of getting sound through to 
him. You have been informed that very 
few children are totally deaf. You have 
also been told that if the child has the 
smallest conception of sound, he will be 
more alert, his lipreading will improve, and 
his speech and voice will be more nearly 
normal. 


Expose Your Child to Sound 


If you have begun working with the 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course, you 
have already begun some of the exercises 
suggested in the acoustic training program. 
You may not yet have obtained any re- 
sponse from the child, but you have been 
told not to stop the training. You continue 
to expose him to auditory stimulation 
through bells, whistles, and other noise- 
making instruments, and through your own 
voice. You have been told to keep on talk- 
ing and singing and humming to him, so 
that he may become accustomed to the feel- 
ing of the voice and the sound of it, if he 
hears it. 

If you do this preliminary training your- 
self, you will have a much better idea of 
what your child hears than may be ob- 
tained through formal tests for which he is 
not prepared. 

However, there is one thing you must 
keep in mind in this effort to stimulate his 
hearing. You are not to force a response 
from the child. Pour out sound to him 
just as you pour out speech and as you pro- 
vide him with experiences; but do not keep 
trying to get a reaction from him. The re- 
sponse, when it does come, will be far more 
reliable if it is spontaneous. If the child 
discovers how anxious you are, and that 
he must respond in order to keep the peace, 
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he will learn to nod his head or hold up 
his finger every time you ask him if he 
hears. He will be afraid to do otherwise. 
This makes all tests very difficult. Don’t 
make hearing responses more important 
than the child. This sets up tension, and 
no child is responsive when he is tense. 
For best results he should be relaxed and 
quiet and interested. 

The first step, then, is auditory training 
(acoustic training) with gross sounds, mu- 
sic, the radio, and the unaided voice, speak- 
ing or singing near the ear. It may seem 
quite useless to do this without an ampli- 
fier, but do it anyway, and do it in such a 
way that it is pleasant for the child. Never 
force it upon him. 


Hearing Tests 


Someone has already tested your child 
in some way, and has diagnosed his con- 
dition as deafness. You have been work- 
ing with the Correspondence Course, and 
have followed the instructions about audi- 
tory training. You have probably discov- 
ered something about the child’s responses 
to sound. You may not be satisfied with 
what you have discovered and you want to 
have him retested by a qualified person. 

We do not advise frequent tests of any 
kind for the young child. They can create 
a great deal of unhappiness for the child, 
and can make him afraid, so that every 
office, every office building, every white 
coat brings on withdrawal, tension, tem- 
per tantrums, and other unfavorable symp- 
toms that tend to make the tests unsatis- 
factory and unreliable. 

However, if you feel that a test is neces- 
sary, prepare your child for it through the 
“listening” exercises recommended in the 
Tracy course under Acoustic Training. 
This gives him an idea as to what is ex- 
pected of him, and makes the whole situa- 
tion more familiar to him, so that the test 
is more satisfactory. 

Choose carefully the person who is to 
do the testing. You may not have much 
choice, as you may be too far from any of 
the hearing clinics we mentioned above to 
take your child to one of them. However, 
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there is no harm in knowing what should 
be expected of the person who is to test 
your child’s hearing. 

One “technician” may know all about 
audiometers and still may not understand 
children, nor deaf children, nor the re- 
sponses of children. Another may know 
about deaf children and lipreading and 
speech, but may not be fully qualified to 
test the small deaf child. 

It may be asking a good deal of you to 
find out all this, but your choice of the 
“right” person may save you much disap- 
pointment and confusion. Search for the 
“facts” as much as possible. You want 
your child to hear, but you do not want to 
be told that he hears a great deal and then 
find out later that this is not the case, and 
that you have overlooked much that could 
have been done earlier because you thought 
your child heard more than he did. 

On the other hand, you don’t want to be 
told that he is too deaf to benefit from ar 
aid, if an aid really would be a help to him. 
There are people who tend to believe that 
unless the child hears and _ recognizes 
speech sounds an aid is of no use to him. 
We think otherwise. If he gets nothing but 
vibration, he will still be helped by being 
made more fully aware of sound, and an 
amplifier will help. 

Do not expect to get a completely relia- 
ble audiometric test on a small child. A 
competent person who has had experience 
with small deaf children will use various 
methods of testing. He may use a series of 
gross sounds or speech sounds. He may 
use an audiometer, or may have the child 
listen to music or speech sounds through 
a powerful desk hearing aid. He may use 
tuning forks or other means of testing. 

The child may not submit to being test- 
ed by all these methods, but usually he will 
cooperate sufficiently for the tester to eval- 
uate the various responses and give you 
an estimate of your child’s hearing. He 
may even be able to tell you whether your 
child belongs in the “deaf” class or the 
“hard of hearing” class, although his opin- 
ion % not final; because it is true that some 


(Continued on page 478) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HANKS be to God, the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., the United 
Air- Lines, and my and 
friends, I recently survived a travel mixup 
and arrived triumphantly at my destina- 
tion, solicitously cared for throughout. Not 


relatives 


that I myself was ever nervous concerning 
the outcome, for I have learned through 
of travel that 
every steamship and every airplane com- 
pany employs thousands of persons whose 


years every railroad and 


sole function is to see that travelers, indi- 
vidually and collectively, arrive where they 
want to go. The systems are practically 
fool proof. 

In this case, it was not the hazards of 
travel that upset my schedule, but the acci- 
dent of falling down a flight of basement 
stairs in Grand Island, Nebraska, on the 
eve of departing on a journey, and thus 
delaying my departure by five days. This 
necessitated some telegraphing, and un- 
fortunately none of the persons to whom | 
telegraphed were at the locations to which 
I addressed the As a 
quence, | found myself at the air terminal 
in Denver, accosted by an attractive but 
perfectly strange young man, who pre- 
sented me with the following cryptic mes- 
sage in teletype: 

QLK261DENPA GRIRS B25 271815 

PLZ CTC MRS. MATHER DEAF WOMAN HOLD 
607-27 DENLAX ADV WESTERN UN UNA DE- 
LIVER DXXX TELEGRAM IN REDLANDS. NO 
ONE WILL MEET HER IN LAX. SHE PRBLY 
WITH ANOTHER COUPLE HLDNG 607-27 NME 
MRS WM MINER 

Translated, this reads: Please contact 
Mrs. Mather, deaf woman holding flight 
607 July 27, Denver Los Angeles. Western 
Union unable to deliver telegrams in Red- 
lands. No one will meet her in Los Angeles. 
She probably with another couple holding 
Flight 607-July 27. Name Mrs. William 
Miner. 

The Mrs. Miner whose name was given 
was also a stranger, although I had been 


messages. conse- 





introduced to her at the airport in Grand 
Island, since we were both flying to Los 
Angeles. The telegraph operator in Denver 
had located me by paging her, since her 
name was supplied by the United agent in 
Grand Island, who happened to know that 
I was deaf and could not be paged. 

With all this help and by virtue of an- 
other telegram, I was enthusiastically met 
in Los Angeles. And as an added touch, | 
was very nearly assigned a wheel chair in- 
tended for another passenger who was even 
more lame than I was. All of which is just 
another indication that, given a little faith 
and some friends, a deaf person can get 
along almost anywhere. 

I had a fine vacation, in spite of my slip- 
up, and enjoyed people, travel and “shop,” 
for, as on most of my vacations, I mixed 
some professional contacts in with my play. 
There are some extremely interesting and 
charming people engaged in this shop work 
called Meeting the Problems of Deafness. 


More from the Deaf College Graduate 


Last month we had a letter from a young 
deaf man who protested against the nega- 
tive attitude assumed by some deaf persons 
toward the hearing, and also by some hear- 
ing persons toward the deaf. I suggested 
that he write a more personal account of 
his own discoveries and achievements in 
adjusting himself to society, and here is 
what he said in reply: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


You are absolutely right in saying that 
there is very little the deaf cannot do in 
the company of the hearing. I avoid lec- 
tures, although I endured many of them 
in college. What I miss from lectures | 
make up by extensive reading. Like all 
deaf. persons, | miss most of general con- 
versation. I usually try to engage one of 
the individuals present in a personal con- 
versation, and, failing that, 1 study the 
people in the room. It is an amusing occu- 
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pation just to watch people. It is fun to 
figure out what they are like, merely judg- 
ing from their way of talking. 

One of your correspondents asked what 
the deaf do for entertainment. I have 
friends among both the hearing and the 
deaf, and I see little that distinguishes 
them, so far as entertainment goes. Per- 
haps the deaf have more stamina in pur- 
suing conversation far into the early morn- 
ing hours, once they get hold of a person 
with whom they can converse. 

You mention some of the things you en- 
joy. One of my own forms of entertain- 
ment is the ballet. The other night, 1 saw 
the motion picture, “The Red Shoes.” We 
deaf miss the joy of music, but not the 
beauty of ballet dancing, nor the delight 
of photographic composition, nor the color- 
ful costumes, nor the manifold expressions 
of emotion ballet affords. Last week I saw 
the Spanish Ballet company now on tour 
in the United States. | enjoyed them for 
the reasons enumerated above, as well as 
for the sheer pleasure of watching good 
looking young people dance, sing, and 
laugh as if they had not one care in the 
world, 


And you are not the only deaf person, 
Molly, who enjoys legitimate drama. It is 
a real thrill to me to see what a well writ- 
ten play, good direction, and intelligent 
acting can do. An awareness of this combi- 
nation, with a few successful attempts at 
lipreading, is sufficient to bring the deaf 
spectator into the spirit of the play. Fur- 
thermore, aren’t life situations in make- 
believe plays interesting to figure out, as 
one reflects on the universality of emotion? 
This is true of movies, too, at least of the 
worth while ones. I avoid the others, for 
I have been spoiled by the realism of for- 
eign films, which I often enjoy. Incidental- 
ly, foreign films often carry English titles 
which make them easy to follow. 

We are cut off from the radio, but if I 
am in a group of persons who are eagerly 
listening to Jack Benny, I take to reading. 
Television will soon prevent this, and I 
Shudder at the thought. 
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The Telephone Is a Social Asset 


One of the more important things jrom 
which we are cut off is the pleasure and 
solid social value of telephone conversa- 
tion. In fact, | would say that the lack of 
ability to telephone is one of the most 
serious of social liabilities. Get-togethers 
are arranged over the phone during the 
course of casual conversation. “What're 
you doing tonight?” “Oh, nothing much.” 
“How about getting some of the gang to- 
gether?” 

Noticing that I am seldom invited to 
informal gatherings, but am usually asked 
to parties arranged by mail weeks in ad- 
vance, | have asked some of my friends 
point blank why they did not include me 
in this or that informal party. The reply 
usually is, “Gosh, 1 just didn’t know how 
to get hold of you. I didn’t even think of 
it.” I believe this, for | know how easy 
it is to forget people with whom you are 
not regularly in touch. The telephone does 
help to get you into a social group and 
keep you there. I have had to learn to take 
the initiative and call my friends over the 
phone through an intermediary. 

Initiative. That’s the thing, socially as 
well as in business. | think deaf people 
have to use a good deal of initiative in 
dealing with the hearing. Of course, it 
takes “courage, self confidence and social 
interest,” as Rudolf Dreikurs expresses it 
in the quotation given in the June Mail Box. 

It should be interesting to undertake a 
survey of hearing friends of deaf persons 
and get a really good objective view of 
what the hearing think of the deaf as 
friends and social companions. 

I attended a cocktail party a few days 
ago. | knew nobody there except the hosts, 
and I had to take the initiative in intro- 
ducing myself, but I had no trouble in be- 
ing included in the conversation. I had a 
very good time and even felt a sort of 
social triumph when some of these new 
friends invited me to visit them. 

Business relationships, of course, are on 
an entirely different basis from social rela- 
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tionships. Here there must be no guessing 
at what is being said. I never hesitate to 
ask my co-workers to put down in writing 
what I do not lipread, and I always repeat 
any of my own remarks they have not 
understood. Once in a while I write what 
I wani to say. 

A realistic approach to the problem of 
communication is respected by the people 
I work with, for it relieves them of any 
hypocrisy and embarrassment if we do not 
understand one another. Another thing; | 
never hesitate to solicit the help of hearing 
persons in pronouncing words correctly. | 
find that treating my handicap casually 
helps others to treat it casually, too. 


When I attended high school and college, 
I was the only deaf person among large 
groups of the hearing, and from necessity | 
had to use initiative in seeking friendships. 
I discovered how friendly most persons 
are, once the proper overtures have been 
made. At first I was very shy, and there 
were periods when I was very unhappy; 
but here again I learned the value of initia- 
tive. The lesson was painful but most worth 
while. Another point! Most worth while 
things are accomplished through pain and 
travail. 

During my years at school and college, 
I lost contact with the deaf. It was only 
much later, when I began to work for the 
welfare of the deaf, that I got to know them 
again. With some, I found no common 
bond of interest except our mutual handi- 
cap; but I eventually met many highly 
educated deaf persons with whom I had 
much in common. On the whole, it was not 
the deafness that provided the bond, but 
community of interests. 

A common interest in oralism often 
helped. Oralism does make the develop- 
ment of a deaf person easier. I do not 
mean that he must have perfect speech and 
lipreading, but he must be able to gei by 
in spoken communication. I think this is 
an aspect in the education of the deaf that 
parents and teachers do not make clear. 
They stress speech and the importance of 
speech, rather than what the deaf person 
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does with his speech and how much it ad- 
vances his general education. 

I have in mind two deaf brothers. One 
was taught orally, and the other manually. 
The former is better adjusted; he has more 
interests, more friends, and is more realis- 
tic in meeting problems that arise through 
his deafness. It is true that he has more 
deaf friends than hearing ones, but all his 
intimates share his wide interests. I am 
acquainted with two or three other families 
who have two or more deaf members, 
brought up in different environments, and 
I find the same psychological pattern re- 
peated in varying degrees. 

I cannot understand why so many of the 
sign users denounce the positive gains of 
oralism in the education of the deaf, nor 
why they scold the speaking deaf for asso- 
ciating with normally hearing persons. My 
objection to the manual language is not 
that it does not help the deaf person to get 
along socially in the hearing world, but 
that it lessens his opportunities of expand- 
ing, mentally and emotionally, and is too 
apt to keep him in a limited, protected 
environment. 

A knowledge of life gained from books 
is not enough. I say again, the deaf must 
get out and compete with hearing people at 
school, at work, and even at love. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR SIMON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Thank you again, Mr. Simon. Your con- 
tributions in this issue of the Votta Re- 
VIEW, and in the August issue, provide a 
very interesting résumé of your philosophy 
of life, and offer as well an excellent ex- 
ample of what the orally taught deaf per- 
son may achieve. 


The Job’s the Thing! 


And now we come to a letter that pleases 
me extremely. It is from one who has 
faced and conquered progressive deafness 
during most of her earning years. She has 
not only gallantly overcome her own handi- 
cap, but has guided innumerable others in 
their rehabilitation. I shall never forget 
my first meeting with her, nearly twenty 
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years ago, at the New York Conference of 
the American Hearing Society in 1930. 
Hearing aids were far more conspicuous 
and unwieldy then than they are now, and 
she carried one that was larger than her 
handbag; but she presented the micro- 
phone to friends and strangers alike as 
graciously and as gracefully as if she were 
lifting a lorgnette to survey a social gather- 
ing. 

I think that others, like myself, found a 
subtle flattery in the way she adjusted her 
microphone. It was obvious that she was 
determined to get every word one said to 
her. There was no pretense of understand- 
ing, no hypocrisy of covering up the ob- 
vious handicap. She never tried to camou- 
flage her deafness; she just took it in both 
hands and went ahead. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Laura Stovel. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


The discussions in the July and August 
Votta. Review, about the adjustments 
which the deaf and the hard of hearing 
make in a hearing world, interest me very 
much. Each writer has expressed a differ- 
ent viewpoint. The mother of two deaf 
boys told how she and her husband are 
cultivating in the children a love of nature, 
sports, books and other broad interests, so 
that their thoughts will turn outward rather 
than inward. Elsie Johanson emphasized 
the cultivation of a happy disposition, plus 
character training, with emphasis on the 
Golden Rule. Arthur Simon gave his 
philosophy of life, inspired partly, I am 
sure, by the beautiful example of his 
grandmother. You yourself gave a long 
and varied list of things that add zest to 
living, let hearing be what it may. 

Then it occurred to me that there is an- 
other facet to this jewel called Life, one 
which gives off some very brilliant rays, 
in spite of the fact that it goes by a very 
dull name. It is nothing else than work. 
We work, we play, we sleep. Time inevi- 
tably divides itself into those three cate- 
gories, and the divisions should be fairly 
equal. The happiest people are those who 
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are happy in their work; and the most 
miserable are those who have not found the 
right niche in the world of constructive 
thinking or doing. It makes no difference 
how humble the constructive effort may be; 
the important thing is that we are here on 
this sphere to build, and we build accord- 
ing to our ability and training. 

And that brings me up to the important 
part of this little sermon—if my letter 
sounds like that. Opportunities for the 
right vocational guidance and training are 
better today than they ever have been. The 
State Departments of Vocational Service 
offer to any sixteen year old, with any 
physical limitation, the benefit of aptitude 
tests, suitable training, and appropriate 
placement. Of course, they do not guaran- 
tee that there will be no upsets in the eco- 
nomic world, but they do hedge each in- 
dividual around with all possible protec- 
tive planning. 

Years ago, I received a letter from a man 
whose last vestige of hearing had departed. 
During the depression of 1921-22 which 
followed the first World War, he lost a 
good position and was compelled to take 
a menial job in a factory. He wrote, in 
considerable bitterness, something like ihis: 
“A person needs two things in life — bread 
and roses. Give us the opportunity to earn 
our bread and we will find our own roses.” 
There is both truth and poetry in what he 
wrote. Give the young people the training 
they need, so that they can fill seven or 
eight happy hours each day with construc- 
tive and congenial work. The chances are 
that their hours of play will be equally 
constructive and satisfying. They won't 
need to worry too much about what they 
are missing, because they will be so busy 
enjoying a multitude of things. 

LauRA STOVEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I’m with you absolutely, Mrs. Stovel. 
The job’s the thing, as I have said in print, 
more than once. A person needs work that 
calls out his best efforts, mental and spiri- 
tual; and he must not only like what he is 
doing, but must feel that it is important to 


(Continued on page 480) 
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You Can Be Paid for Listening! 


By Rutu 


EARING your hearing aid can 
not only improve your personality 
and your enjoyment of living, but 
it can provide cash for your purse as well. 

Up until now, perhaps, you’ve noticed 
how much warmer is the reception you 
warrant when you turn up at a social gath- 
ering. Others don’t avoid you the way 
they used to do. But of course you've 
taken a lot of annoyance that you weren't 
bothered with before, like the rumble of 
passing trucks, the piercing shrieks of chil- 
dren at play, and the sound of the carpen- 
ters at work next door. In spite of all this, 
you haven’t noticed any increase in your 
income—it has probably been just the op- 
posite, what with the regular purchasing 
of batteries. 

Well, this hearing business can prove 
profitable if you'll just keep tuned in to 
what is going on around you. Cashable 
checks from one to a hundred dollars can 
be yours if you will just note what you 
hear! 

Right now your skepticism is showing. 
But it shouldn’t be. As one whose hearing 
has been impaired, you’ve no doubt done 
a lot of reading. And, in the course of 
that reading, you’ve probably read any 
number of reader participation columns: 
the kind that pay for children’s bright say- 
ings, household hints, and the like. 

Remember that smart remark that Junior 
brought off last night? Or that little tip 
the lady next door gave you on how to 
make over some worn out item so it would 
be usable once more? Those are the kinds 
of things that other people want to know, 
too. And editors are willing to pay you 
if you will tell them. 

“Editors!” you fume. “But I know noth- 
ing about writing!” 

The majority of our population didn’t 
finish high school, but a lot of somebodies 
are earning those checks and they can’t 
all be writers. If you are capable of tell- 
ing a family joke and making your friends 
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laugh when they hear it, then you can put 
it on paper and make others laugh too. 
The editor will cut and switch your words 
if he feels that revision will improve your 
work. 

Since other people are submitting items 
too, you can’t expect to get paid for every- 
thing you send in. But if your story is 
good, it stands just as much chance as the 
next fellow’s. And a _ household hint, 
whether it involves cooking or carpentry, 
is as handy to know in California as it is 
in Maine. 

If your local paper carries such a paying 
column, your best bet is to try there. You'll 
have much less competition in the smaller 
newspapers. But don’t be afraid to try the 
larger ones too. 

Almost all metropolitan papers have 
many departments which pay for various 
And papers from the ma- 
jor cities are sold in small towns too, so 
you should be able to look one over once 
in a while. 

As an instance, consider the Chicago 
Tribune. They pay $5 for a best recipe 
each day. Perhaps the one you got from 
your sister-in-law, the mere thought of 
which makes you drool, will tempt the ap- 
The same paper 


sorts of things. 


petite of the judges too. 
has a new column which pays $2 for ques- 
tions answered by Prof. Fax. Questions 
like, “How much hay is required for an 
adult elephant each day?” Perhaps your 
young son has irritated you with his con- 
stant questioning. Try sending a few of 
his queries here; you may get not only the 
answer but a check as well! 

If some particular problem has been a 
subject for interesting discussion in your 
home lately, it may make a good item for 
the inquiring photographer on the Tribune 
staff. They'll pay $5 for the ones they 
use, “If you had only a year to live, would 
you want to know it?” 


The New York News, 220 East 42nd St., 
(Continued on page 478) 
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The House Cat Sits and Smiles and Sings 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


Y mother had a 
M very remarkable 
way of treating 


deafness. She ignored it! 
To the day of her death, 
and she lived to be almost 
ninety, she never once conceded that I 
could not hear her. She continued to talk 
to me as though I had normal hearing. If 
| didn’t understand her, which was often, 
my lipreading skill being conspicuous by 
its absence, what of it? 

It seems likely that her method originat- 
ed in connection with her experience with 
cats. She loved cats, and understood them. 
They understood her, too. While she didn’t 
deliberately accumulate cats, she was ten- 
der hearted and when kittens arrived, as 
kittens will, they remained with us until 
kind neighbors adopted them. At one time 
we had 17 cats. 

A good many cats are deaf. This seems 
to be particularly true of white cats, es- 
pecially those that have been bred from 
white stock. So over the years Mother ac- 
quired considerable experience in dealing 
with deaf cats. As I’ve said, she under- 
stood them; and they, to my intense sur- 
prise, understood her. It was always in- 
teresting for me to watch how closely they 
observed her, and with what astonishing in- 
telligence they went about doing what she 
told them to do. Even at this late date, it is 
somewhat humiliating to admit that the 
cats understood her much better than I 
did. But truth is mighty and will prevail! 

I suppose the intelligence of the cat is 
merely a phase of transcendentalism, that 
“spiritual cognoscence of psychological ir- 
refragibility connected with concutient 
ademption of incolumnient spirituality and 
etherealized contention of subsultory con- 
cretion.” It is the domination of the in- 
tuitive over the purely empirical; some- 
thing that reaches beyond the limit of hu- 
man knowledge. Thus it is not surprising 


The house cat sits 

and smiles and sings; 
He knows a lot 

of secret things. 


—Annette Wynne. 





that royalty may be con- 
templated with impunity by 
a feline quadruped. 

The smartest of our cats 
was Benjamin Franklin. He 
was a phenomenal lipread- 
er, and could see words upon my mother’s 
lips much more quickly and much more ac- 
curately than any of the other cats. Oh, I 
know he really didn’t see the words. I un- 
derstand that it was merely the action of 
light waves on the retina of his eyes. But 
you may take my word for it, these were 
very unusual light waves; and he possessed 
an extraordinary pair of retinas. 

Thomas Jefferson (who turned out to be 
Florence Nightingale) was pretty smart 
himself, but his talents leaned toward talk- 
ing rather than listening. He was a hardy 
purr-ennial, in other words. It wouldn't 
have surprised me at any time to see him 
rear back on his hind legs and begin to 
orate: “To have being, or to become non- 
existent; that is the interrogation!” Per- 
haps he did, and I couldn’t understand 
him. 

Recently I have seen a report to the ef- 
fect that psychologists have trained cats to 
play “cat slot machines.” These cats learn 
to obtain fish by pressing a string that re- 
leases a ball. This ball, in turn, can be 
used by them as “money.” They may 
spend it by thrusting it through a certain 
opening in the slot machine—and out 
comes the fish! 

It doesn’t astonish me. After years of 
observation of cats, you come to have a 
very high opinion of their intelligence; and 
sometimes, a much lower opinion of your 
own. A man once made the remark, “I 
believe that cats have more understanding 
than dogs.” “I don’t,” said a listener, 
promptly. “Well,” said the first man, “per- 
you don’t. But I was talking about cats.” 

Of course, there are cats and cats. Plen- 
ty of them haven’t much more sense than 
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the average human being; nor any higher 
morals. Among those of ours that lacked 
moral fiber, I recall especially Ananias and 
Sapphira, brother and sister; and Sodom 
and Gomorrah, sisters. Jeremiah, a melan- 
choly character, was also a bit difficult to 
manage. He'd scratch you at the word 
“Go!” Or even without it. 

It was evidently a cat of the Jeremiah 
type that inflicted the scratch on a certain 
young wife. She came into the house to 
report the accident to her husband, “Oh, 
don’t worry,” he said. “Just put some 
peroxide on it.” “I-I can’t,” she whim- 
pered, “it ran away.” 

From the names I have mentioned, you 
will have an idea 
of the system used 
by my mother in 
naming the cats. 
There wasn’t any 
danger of running 
out of names, you 
see. Incidentally, 
she had a good bit 
better knowledge 
of Bible 
than revealed by a 
certain member of 
a Men’s Bible 
Class. At one of the 
class meetings, 
some one asked the 
teacher how far it 
was in actual miles from Dan to Beersheba. 
Before the teacher could answer, another 
member of the class spoke up. “Do I under- 
stand,” he asked, “that Dan and Beersheba 
are the names of places?” “Why, yes,”’ said 
the teacher. “Well, that’s certainly one on 
me,” said the class member. “I’ve always 
thought they were man and wife; you 
know, like Sodom and Gomorrah.” 


names 


White cats, as I have said, are often 
deaf. That marks them out. Black cats 
are said to be lucky—for themselves, that 
is. They are regarded as unlucky for per- 
sons. There is a little story that illustrates 
this point. A boy came excitedly to his 
mother in the dining room to report that 
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there was a black cat in the kitchen. “Oh, 
don’t be so excited about it,” she laughed. 
“Don’t you know black cats are lucky?” 
The boy looked at her. “This one certainly 
is,” he agreed. “He’s just eaten your din- 
ner.” 

Is it bad luck to have a black vat follow 
you? Well, that depends on whether you 
are a man, or a mouse. 

It may surprise you to learn that cats 
are sometimes larger at night than in the 
day time. This arises from the fact that 
some cat owners let their cats out at night; 
and take them in during the day. See? In 
even a casual study of cats and their habits 
you pick up astonishing bits of informa- 
tion. What a won-- 
derful thing it is to 
learn something 
new each day! To- 
day, for instance, | 
learned—as a sort 
of by - product of 
my study of cats— 
that they can’t 
hang a man with a 
wooden leg in 
Louisiana. That's 
right. They have to 
use a rope. 

An advertisement 
put out by a pet 
shop reads: “A kiss 
will last but a day; 
ten pounds of candy she will eat and forget; 
the roses you send will soon fade. But a 
Persian cat will be a constant reminder of 
you.” If you have any qualms about hav- 
ing your girl friend reminded of you by 
looking at a Persian cat, you can make the 
gift in another form. As an expert re- 
marks: “Animals don’t know how lucky 
they are. Just think how many cats are 
running around in beautiful mink or seal- 
skin coats—and don’t know it.” On the 
other hand, you might consider the num- 
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ber of women who are going around in 
coats of cat-fur—and don’t know it. 
Naturally, I do not claim that cats are 
(Continued on page 474) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


ROBLEMS occurring, in connection 
p with the hearing aid worn by the 
small child, and in the selection of a 
school for the deaf, are discussed by par- 
ents from two different Roundabout 


Groups. 
The Feed-Back Whistle 


Kay is five years old. Her father and 
mother have given the benefit of their ex- 
periences in the issues of August and De- 
cember 1948, and May 1949. 


As a father, I have read all your letters 
with considerable iriterest, and it seems in 
order that I pull my own oar a bit in the 
matter of correspondence. Mrs. M. and I 
divided our fields of study when we first 
were faced with the problem of Kay’s hear- 
ing impairment, and I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly some of those matters with 
which I am most familiar. Mrs. M. studied 
all material related to the home training 
and education of the deaf child, and I con- 
centrated on the medical and technical as- 
pects of the problem. I was particularly 
well qualified to study the hearing aid situ- 
ation because of my engineering back- 
ground, which included several years of 
work in vibration and acoustics with the 
General Electric Company. Some things | 
will say may be “old stuff” to some of you, 
but I do hope that some of them will be 
helpful in understanding hearing aids. 

It seems very obvious that after exhaust- 
ing possibilities of medical correction, the 
answer to the hearing problem is simply 
the use of a hearing aid. This is funda- 
mentally true, but there are many factors 
which modify the situation so that each 
case requires consideration of the nature 
and extent of the hearing loss and the limi- 
tations of hearing aids. First is the matter 
of the extent of the hearing loss. If the 
loss is very great (90 to 100 percent), the 
threshold of discomfort is so little above 
the threshold of perception that only a nar- 
row range of sound intensities of the micro- 
phone would be heard without distortion 


or discomfort. There is the further difh- 
culty of “feedback whistle” which is in- 
herent in acoustic systems involving a mi- 
crophone, amplifier, and speaker, as in a 
hearing aid. This whistle is caused by the 
reception at the microphone of sound pro- 
duced by the speaker or receiver. It is 
caused by use of high amplification and 
nearness of receiver to microphone. It is 
likely to occur with earpieces which do not 
seal tightly against the receiver, or with 
earpieces which do not fit the ear tightly 
enough. This can be demonstrated by cov- 
ering the receiver and ear with the hand 
to stop the whistle. As the required gain 
increases, the greater is the possibility of a 
“feed-back whistle.” If very high amplifi- 
cation is required, it would be helpful to 
have a microphone separate from the am- 
plifier case so that the microphone could 
be located farther from the ear. A porta- 
ble, non-wearable hearing aid has an ad- 
vantage over the wearable aid in that 
greater amplification can be used without 
feed-back whistle. Such aids are available 
for individual use, and are similar in char- 
acteristics to the group aids used in schools 


for the deaf. 


Amplification, Intensity, Response 


There are a number of characteristics of 
individual hearing aids which from a tech- 
nical standpoint determine their suitability 
for overcoming a particular case of hear- 
ing impairment. These are: (1) maximum 
amplification, (2) maximum output inten- 
sity, and (3) frequency response charac- 
teristic. The maximum amplification is in- 
dicative of the maximum amount of hear- 
ing loss for which the hearing aid can 
fully compensate. That is, if one had a 
hearing loss of 60 decibels (about 50 per- 
cent), an ideal hearing aid with a gain of 
60 decibels would theoretically enable him 
to hear as well as one with normal hearing. 
The maximum output intensity must be at 
a level higher than the threshold of per- 
ception of the wearer, or no matter what 
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its gain, it will not enable the wearer to 
hear. It is important that the aid have a 
sufficiently high output to enable hearing 
over a reasonable range of output intensity 
without objectionable distortion. It ap- 
pears to be very important, in an aid worn 
by a child, that the maximum output be 
low enough so that the instrument be in- 
capable of producing intensities at uncom- 
fortable levels. If the aid is capable of 
producing too intense an output, the child 
may so dislike using the aid that it is of 
little benefit; or worse, there is the possi- 
bility of damage to hearing. Kay’s hearing 
aid has an output limit adjustment which 
we have set so that we can whistle or shout 
into the microphone without giving her ap- 
parent discomfort. We believe this precau- 
tion has been a major factor in her accept- 
ance of the aid for continuous wear. The 
third characteristic relates to the uniform- 
ity of amplification at various frequencies 
or tones. An adult can judge this charac- 
teristic by noting whether the instrument 
sounds tinny or mellow, that is, whether 
high or low pitched tones receive greatest 
amplification. While the mellow tones are 
most pleasant to the ear, the high pitched 
tones are very important in perception of 
consonants; and in general, uniform am- 
plification of speech frequencies is desir- 
able. It is characteristic of hearing aids 
that amplification falls off at very low and 
at very high frequencies. There is consid- 
erable variation in this respect among hear- 
ing aids. 


Less Technical Suggestions 


The above, I appreciate, is exceedingly 
technical for one who lacks technical train- 
ing. Since a hearing aid is such a complex 
instrument and since a hard of hearing 
child cannot tell the parent whether a par- 
ticular aid is a good choice, the parent 
would be very fortunate in having the as- 
sistance of an otologist who understands 
hearing aids. If a parent is faced with the 
problem of selecting an aid without per- 
sonal assistance, the book “Hearing and 
Deafness, A Guide for Laymen,” by Hal- 
lowell Davis, published by Murray Hill 


Books, Inc., will be of considerable help. 
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I believe that a child with sufficient re- 
sidual hearing, provided with an aid with 
adequate amplification and not too high 
an output limit, and provided with a con- 
venient arrangement for wearing the aid, 
will nearly always accept it for continuous 
use after a short period during which he is 
being accustomed to it. If the child can be 
helped by use of a hearing aid, it should 
be purchased as soon as possible, and its 
continuous use should be encouraged. Any 
other non-medical assistance or training is 
a very poor substitute for hearing which 
helps the child to develop normally in as- 
sociation with family and friends. Mrs. M. 
and I strongly disagree with some educa- 
tors of hard of hearing children who feel 
that the use of hearing aids by young chil- 
dren requires such extensive supervision 
that they should be used only during peri- 
ods of auditory training until the child is 
older. We actually have had little contact 
with schools for the deaf or hard of hear- 
ing, but we are very grateful that we pro- 
ceeded on our own initiative instead of 
leaving Kay’s training to others. Kay has 
required little supervision in the use of her 
aid, because under no condition did it pro- 
duce uncomfortable intensities. With the 
gain as we had it adjusted. she heard 
sounds of normal intensities reasonably 
well, and at the same time was protected 
against discomfort due to noises of high 
intensity. 

Would that we were all neighbors. It 
would be so much easier to help each other. 
We have been so gratified at the virtual 
elimination of Kay’s problems that we wish 
we could help others to accomplish what 
we have. The unfortunate fact, however, is 
that the real problem lies in helping the 
child with a much greater hearing loss than 
Kay has. Such a case requires much more 
effort on the part of the parents and much 
help on the part of specially trained 
teachers. 

Before closing, I wish to explain to For- 
est’s mother that the reason for the long 
ear canal portion of the ear mold is that it 
assures less leakage of sound waves out of 
the ear, back to the microphone. As I at- 
tempted to explain above, this reduces the 
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possibility of feed-back whistle. We tried a 
longer canal on Kay’s last ear mold, but 
soon shortened it because of the difficulty 
in inserting it and the greater discomfort 
to Kay when the receiver was accidentally 
bumped. Judging from Forest’s audiogram, 
we are dealing with about the same hear- 
ing loss that you are and have similar prob- 
lems with the hearing aid. You can check 
one possibility on Forest’s aid in this way: 
Turn the aid on with the gain setting you 
normally use, hold the ear mold (with the 
receiver attached, but not in your hand) 
and place one finger over the canal open- 
ing. You should then be able to bring the 
receiver within an inch or so of the micro- 
phone without hearing a whistle, unless 
there is a leakage of air between the mold 
and the receiver. We had this trouble with 
Kay’s aid, and the technician gave us a 
new receiver which fits better. 


Mr. D. R. M. 


A Word About Cords 


| want to add a note to my husband’s 
letter to Forest’s mother about cords. Kay’s 
cord doesn’t last as long as an adult’s cord 
either; she breaks hers at the earpiece, 
usually. I’ve found it necessary to run the 
cords inside her clothes. Sometimes I put 
a small eyelet or button hole through the 
material just at the top of the pocket and 
run the cord through that, between her out- 
side garment and her underclothes, bring- 
ing it out again at the neck. You can do 
that with jeans or anything. There are 
only a few inches exposed and much less 
chance of accidentally yanking out the 
earpiece. 


Mrs. D. R. M. 


Choosing a School for the Deaf Child 


The mother of three boys, one of whom 
is deaf, offers practical advice from her 
fourteen years of experience. Her son, Pat, 
attends a residential school. 

I hope that I can help a little from my 
experience, but it does seem to me that 
each mother has to come to a decision 
about her child’s education by thinking it 
through, herself. Because the pattern that 
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seems best to one family may be impossi- 
ble to another family, it is hard to give 
intelligent advice. For example, in answer 
to Mrs. P’s question, “Does choosing a suit- 
able school mean giving up your present 
residence?” my first impulse would be to 
select a first rate school, which has appli- 
cations from all over the country, and say, 
“Try to have Janice accepted as a boarding 
student there.” But it is a long wav from 
your home! Of course it may be possible 
for you to move, Mrs. P. In any case, you 
must decide whether you want Janice to be 
in a state residential school, in a city day 
school, a day pupil in a residential school, 
or a boarding pupil in a private residen- 
tial school. 

Whatever your choice may be, remem- 
ber that no school can be judged better 
than by the attainments of its average grad- 
uates. Do not be misled by the work of 
the primary classes — all classes of little 
deaf children are adorable and bring a 
lump to your throat and a surge of hope to 
your heart. Ask to see the graduating 
class. Talk to them. See whether they know 
anything to talk about. Can you under- 
stand their speech? Can they understand 
you? Remember that excellent speech often 
indicates some usable hearing, or that the 
pupil lost his hearing after his speech was 
established. The quality of the school’s 
teaching is good if you can without too 
much difficulty understand the speech of 
the totally-deaf-from-birth pupils, and if 
they can, through lipreading, understand 
you. A good school, proud of its work and 
sure of the value of its program, will wel- 
come your questions and answer them free- 
ly and openly. 

Remember that no teacher. however 
good, ean teach more than eight deaf chil- 
dren well. The best schools often have no 
more than five or six pupils to a teacher. 
The eight children should be approximate- 
ly at the same grade level, or at any rate, 
at not more than two grade levels. Analyz- 
ing, you will see that a small city can 
scarcely accomplish this. For instance, if 
the town has fifteen deaf pupils and two 
teachers, the situation may seem good but 


(Continued on page 474) 
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Recordings for Auditory Training* 


By Laita L. Larsen 


Victor Records 
When the Husband Kept House Y-338 


Good for teen-age and young 
adults for following dialogue 
over background melody. 
Songs—Baritone __...... 
Excellent clear voice for begin- 
ning auditory training for high 
school and adult use. 
Sey oe 
Good for children and adults 
for listening and following con- 
versation over realistic back- 
background sound effects. It is 
for more advanced stages of 
auditory training. Topics are 
Airplane Ride, Train Ride, Tel- 
ephone, Fire Engine. 
Rhythm Dixie 

In the Clock Store 
Yankee Doodle __.... 
Marches (Rhythms) - 
Rhythm Band __. 


22083 


Y-23 


20166 
35792 

. 20166 
22764 

. 22766 
20162 
19926 
20079 
21618 
20806 
20214 
22759 

If a budget for auditory train- 

ing materials is limited, careful 

selection from above group is 

recommended. All were listed 

as some are not easily avail- 

able. Entire group (4 to 14) 

are recommended for rhythm 

work. 


Singing Games - 
Singing Games __.. 


Singing Games 


Columbia Records 
Peter and the Wolf—Prokofiev 
MM.-477 
Story-type classical music with 
wide variation of tones. 


*A commercial list compiled for a meeting of the 


Indiana Speech and Hearing Therapists Association, 


February 26, 1949. 


16. 


17-18. Nursery Rhymes 


Nursery Rhymes con’t. 


19. 


20. 


21. 





Instruments of the Orchestra. MX-250 

Children can learn to recognize 

the instruments of the orches- 

tra. Adults enjoy using record 

to learn to set aids to bring in 

as natural tone as possible for 

music, 
313-PV 
311-PV 

_315-PV 
314-PV 
309-PV 
316-PV 

Well enunciated so child or se- 

verely deafened adult can fol- 

low the familiar words. For 

extreme cases suggest teacher 

sing along with record so pa- 

tient can also lipread. 


Capitol Records 


Bozo and the Circus___________ BBX-34 
Album 

Excellent auditory training ma- 

terial for all ages (4-adult- 

hood). Animal sounds are ex- 

aggerated but very amusing 

and easily heard. Album has 

two records with picture book 

to accompany it. Child can fol- 

low pictures as well as text, as 

every word sung or spoken is 

printed as well as illustrated. 

Whistle blows every time page 

is to be turned. 


Tex Ritter BD-14 
Album 
Tex Ritter _ DC-19 
Album 


I like to use one record from 
each of these albums for initial 
work in auditory training as 
they are exceptionally clear (/ 
Love My Rooster and Thank 
You). With younger groups I 
use toy animals and point to 





each as they perform—later 
have child point to animal per- 
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Great appeal to boys. Excellent 
rhythm. Children enjoy keep- 


forming, etc. ing time to it. 
22. Rusty in Orchestraville BC-35 29. Jazz 
Album Good rhythm. 


Not as valuable for auditory 


- Karousel Record 
training as above three albums, ? 


but does provide good exercise 30. Sing a Song of Mother Goose. TC-1 
in listening to voice alone, voice 31. Sing a Song of Animals EC-2 
and music, etc. Recommended 32. Sing a Song of Boys TC-5 
for ten year olds and up, with 33. Sing a Song of Girls TC-6 
not too severe losses. Articulation is excellent. In 


group you will find small 
groups of voices and individual 
voices in all ranges. Song is 
sung in entirety first, then re- 
peated, leaving out words and 
phrases for children to fill in. 
Very great appeal to 4-10 year 


MGM Record 


23. Horton the Elephant LAa 
Record follows text of book 
fairly well so child can asso- 
ciate written word and auditory 
pattern of word. Good for 
those without too extreme loss- olds. 
es (35-60 db average speech 
range loss). 


Talking Komics 
34. Chirpy Cricket 


Fox Record Story of a cricket who wanted 
24. Twenty Froggies Went to to play a fiddle. He had many 
School catastrophes to overcome. A 


comic-style book accompanies 
record with exact sequence in 
pictures and text. 

Sleepy Santa 


Good for young children. Com- 
bine with lipreading. 


Classic Record 35 
Oo. 


25. Olympia the Mechanical Doll Same type as above. Seasonal 
Melodies are from Tales of interest. Enjoyed by 5-12 year 
Hoffman. Story is well enun- olds. 
ciated, sound effects are excel- 


lent. Has real appeal to all Central Institute Records 


ages. (Central Institute for the Deaf, 640 
South Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Mis- 
Young People Records souri. ) 


36. P. B. (Phonetically Balanced ) 
Word List Recordings 
37. Test No. 9 Spondee Words 
38. Test No. 12 Single Sentences 
Above three selections devel- 
oped during war program for 
aural rehabilitation. Good for 
speech sound discrimination 
and evaluation of hearing aids. 
Carefully selected popular records are 
excellent sources of auditory training ma- 
terial for teen-age and young people’s 


26. Muffin in the City 

27. Muffin in the Country 
Both of the above records ap- 
peal to children. Sound effects 
are good. Story books to ac- 
company records are available 
separately. Unfortunately the 
script of the book isn’t in quite 
the same sequence as the rec- 
ords. We use the pictures in 
the books. Good for early les- 
sons in auditory training. 


28. Indian Drums (Continued on page 472) 
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Our Miscellany 


Pay Attention, Movie Fan 


Pay Attention: Problems of Hard of 
Hearing Children, is the name of a new 16 
mm. movie released by the Department of 
Child Study at Vassar College. Suitable 
for lay audiences, it shows some of the 
educational and personality problems faced 
by children of all age levels who are hard 
of hearing but not deaf. Suggestions of 
ways to help them are made to parents, 
teachers, and specialists. The movie con- 
sists of three reels of a black and white 
sound film of 30 minutes running time, and 
may be purchased at $110 or rented at 
$6.00 for one day. A complete mimeo- 
graphed transcription of the sound track, 
including both commentary and conversa- 
tion between children and teachers, will be 
furnished with each rental or sale from the 
New York University Film Library at 26 
Washington Place, New York 3, N. Y. A 


study guide is in preparation. 





A New Hearing Clinic for Children 


The Atkinson Charitable Foundation an- 
nounced in February, 1949, the start of a 
permanent research and demonstration 
clinic on children’s hearing defects and dis- 
eases of the ear. The clinic will be set up 
at the new Hospital for Sick Children in 
Toronto, and will be directed by Dr. D. E. 
S. Wishart, a specialist in ailments of the 
ear and otologist of the hospital. The clinic 
will have a staff of six. A special teacher, 
selected to assist Dr. Wishart, will be sent 
for study at the Ewing Clinic at Manches- 
ter University, England. 

The clinic aims as decided upon by the 
hospital and foundation will be: 

1. To establish a method by which chil- 
dren with hearing defects may be examined 
and classified for educational purposes. 

2. To demonstrate to trained observers 
of the board of education the latest and 
best methods of detecting ear defects among 
pupils. 

3. To conduct research into diseases of 


the ear in children with the object of ar- 
resting hearing retrogression at an early 
age. 

4. To guide parents, school observers, 
and others interested in the selection and 
application of proper hearing aids. 

5. To investigate and to demonstrate for 
the benefit of the medical profession the 
most recent and best methods of diagnos- 
ing and treating ear defects in children. 
It is estimated that expenditures for the 
first period of years will be approximately 
$150,000 to $200,000. 





Summer Courses and Conferences 

The School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi sponsored a Second An- 
nual Special Education Conference, August 
1, 2, and 3, 1949. The theme “The Excep- 
tional Child in a Free Society” was covered 
by small study groups, as follows: The 
Hard of Hearing and the Deaf, the Partial- 
ly Sighted and the Blind, Delayed or De- 
fective Speech, Slow-Learning Children, 
Constitutionally Defective, and Socially 
Maladjusted. 

The Department of Lipreading of the 
National Education Association held its 
annual meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, 
during July, 1949. The program subjects 
were: Organizational Problems in Lipread- 
ing, Compensating Hearing Loss Through 
Sound Amplification, and Community 
Service in Lipreading. 

A course on methods and a demonstra- 
tion class on the education of the deaf- 
blind were offered at the Horace Rackham 
School of Special Education, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, during June and July, 1949, 
through the sponsorship of Perkins Insti- 
tution and the American Foundation for 
the Blind. The courses covered language 
development, reading, advanced problems 
in speech, school subjects for the deaf, edu- 
cation of the deaf-blind child, student 
teaching, hearing aids and acoustic train- 
ing, and testing auditory acuity. All car- 
ried college credit. 
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ATTENTION, 


Hearing Clinics, Schools, Societies! 


Are you neglecting your reference library ? 


Some good buys are still available. 


Complete or nearly complete sets of the VoLTa 
Review from 1899 to and including the latest 
issue. Rare copies sell for $1.00 each; scarce 
copies, 50c; others, 25c, 30c, and 35c. 

Write for estimates. Do not delay, because 
prices increase as more and more issues be- 
come rare. 


Complete sets of the Auditory Outlook from April 
1930 through December 1933. 

An illustrated monthly magazine devoted en- 

tirely to the problems of the hard of hearing. 


$15.00 
25.00 


A few rare sets, complete 
One cloth bound set 


Partial sets of the American Annals of the Deaf, 
1896-1939, 50c a copy; $2.00 a volume of five 


issues. 


Classroom articles on teaching the deaf. 


Conference Proceedings of the American Hearing 
Society for 1921, °22, °23, 24, ’26, ’28, °32, ’33, 
"34, °35, °40. Paper bound—$1.00 each. 

Papers by prominent otologists, social work- 
ers, teachers. 


Research Recommendations of the Second Confer- 
ence on Problems of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, issued by the National Research Coun- 
cil, in 1928. An outline for special research that 
has never been excelled. Paper bound—50c. 


Hand-Signs for Ideas Should Not Be Used in the 
Education of the Deaf, by the late James Coffee 
Harris, Principal, Georgia School for the Deaf. 
Paper bound—25c. 


Deaf Graduates of Schools and Colleges for Hear- 
ing Students, by Josephine B. Timberlake and 
Mabel R. Hunter. The first report of its kind, 
issued in 1928. Elaborate chart. Three “suc- 
cess” stories. Paper bound—50c. 


Analogies of the Language of Sound and of 
Touch, by that outstanding educator of the 
deaf, Thomas Arnold—paper bound pamphlet 
—l5c. 


Two rare copies of that old classic, Adventures 
in Silence, by Herbert W. Collingwood. Cloth 
bound—$5.00. One autographed copy—$10.00. 
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ATTENTION, 
Schools for the Deaf! 


Have you a good supply of pamphlets for 
professional study? The following sell for 
10 each, unless otherwise specified. 


Acoustic Training for the Primary Grades: F. B, 
Asals and H. C. Ruthven 

Book Mart (a bibliography) 

Books of High Interest and Low Vocabulary Level 
(For deaf students, grades 7-12 incl.): Laura 
Lange Crosby . . . 30c 

Can We Speed Up the Slow Child? Edna Simon 
Levine, Ph.D. 

Clinical Diagnosis and Classification of Children 
With Impaired Hearing: Helmer R. Myklebust 

Clinical Psychology and Children With Impaired 
Hearing: Helmer R. Myklebust 

Examination for Teachers of the Deaf, An 

Films for Speech and Hearing Instruction—a list, 
including sources, compiled by Halldora K. 
Sigurdson 

Giving Lip Reading Its Fair Share of Time: 
Lula M. Bruce 

Hearing Aids In Schools for the Deaf: Charles 
A. Bradford 

How Our Schools Can Solve Some of Today’s 
Problems: Clarence D. O’Connor 

Let the Deaf Grow Up: Arthur Simon 

New Approach to the Education of Two and Three 
Year Old Deaf Children, A: Members of the 
Staff of Junior High School 47, New York 
City . . . 20c 

New World, A: A Play for Deaf Children and 
Hearing Children; Committee on Contacts be- 
tween Deaf and Hearing Children 


Problems in the Selection of Hearing Aids for 
Children: F. Olson and M. Soissons 
Psychological Sidelights: Teacher’s Role in Pupil 


Development: Edna Simon. Levine 

Rationale for Acoustic Training, A: C. V. Hudgins 

Rationalism in Testing the Hearing of Children: 
D. E. Morley 

Relation of Teachers to the Association’s Work 
for Parents: Harriet Montague 

Speech for the Young Deaf Child: Mary C. New 

Speech Perception in Present Day Education for 
Deaf Children: M. E. Numbers and C. V. 
Hudgins 

Symposium On Processes of Rehabilitation: Na- 
tional Council of Rehabilitation 

Use of Professional Literature: An Association 
Committee Report 

Value of Individual Hearing Aids, The: Katherine 
Barrett 

What Is Past Is Prologue: E. A. Gruver 

Why Do Some Deaf Students Succeed Among 
Hearing Students? Josephine B. Timberlake 
and Ruth Bolen Montgomery 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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New Appointments 


The New York State Board of Education 
announced on June 15, 1949, the appoint- 
ment of Herman R. Goldberg as Director 
of the Department of Special Education. 
Mr. Goldberg, who was employed last year 
as Supervisor-Consultant in Special Educa- 
tion, was formerly a teacher at Junior High 
School 47 in New York City and at the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and a lecturer in special education at 
New York University. He succeeds Dr. 
Christine P. Ingram, who resigned to be- 
come Associate Professor of Psychology 
and Education at Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Lucy M. Moore has been appointed 
Assistant Professor in Hearing and Speech 
Therapy at Western Reserve University, 
where she will direct the program of train- 
ing teachers of the deaf and research in 
teaching methods. Miss Moore has also 
been appointed Supervisor of Clinical Serv- 
ices for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing at 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center. 
She succeeds Mrs. Gladys Bon Davis, who 
has been appointed Supervisor of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Miss Moore received her 
training to teach the deaf at Central Insti- 
tute. She has taught in a number of 
schools for the deaf, and for the last five 
years has been Supervising Teacher of the 
Deaf Department at the Florida School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. 





Changes at Children’s Bureau 


On June 2, Dr. Leona Baumgartner be- 
came Associate Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Federal Security Agency, filling the 
post left vacant when Dr. Martha M. Eliot 
was appointed Assistant Director-General 
of the World Health Organization with 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
After twenty-five years of distinguished 
service, Dr. Eliot moves on to wider hori- 
zons. 

Dr. Baumgartner comes to the Children’s 
Bureau from the New York City Health 
Department, where she has served as As- 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By MarieTTa RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of the 
language. 

See former advertisements for rates. 


NEW ADDRESS 
M. VINSON 
533 N. W. 30th Street Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORB 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


NEW ADDRESS 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST, Director 
330 East 63rd Street 
New York City 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








SHOULD THE DEAF INTERMARRY? 


Two studies which supplement each other: 


Bell, Alexander Graham: 
Graphical Studies of Marriages of the Deaf 2.00 


Fay, E. A.: 
Marriages of the Deaf in America SS 
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SINGING HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids 


Registration now open for 1950 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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sistant Commissioner. She has been a mem- 
ber of various advisory committees of the 
Children’s Bureau. Trained as a pedia- 
trician, she has been on the pediatric staff 
of New York Hospital, is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Pediatrics, Public Health and Pre- 
ventive Medicine at Cornell Medical Col- 
lege, and is licensed to practice medicine 
in New York State. She obtained both her 
medical degree and a Ph.D. in public 
health from Yale University. 





A Parent Guide on Comic Books 


A guide list of comic books, to help 
parents in their children’s selections, has 
been compiled by a committee of parents 
in California and was published in the 
California Parent-Teacher for September 
1948. A great number of comic books have 
been classified as Highly Objectionable, 
Unsuitable, Passable, and Acceptable. On 
the acceptable list are: Juk Box, Little 
Lulu, Merry-Go-Round, Our Gang, Moe 
and Schmoe, Magic Comics, Tiny Tim, 
Raggedy Ann and Andy, Catholic Comics, 
Captain Marvel, Roy Rogers, Teena, True 
Sport, Tex Farrell, Tillie the Toiler, Terry 
Toons, Walt Disney, Humor Comics, 
Heroic Comics, Land of the Lost, Happy 
Comics, Jane Arden, Gene Autry, Flying 
Jenny, Freckles and Friends, Horsefeathers, 


Frisky Fables, 4-Most, and Ella Cinders. 





A Good Word for the “Comics” 


The Totem Pole, the school paper for 
the Vancouver School for the Deaf, British 
Columbia, calls attention in its April issue 
to the self-improvement of the comics 
which has been pledged by the Association 
of Comic Magazine Publishers. Out of 
34 publishers, 14 have agreed to confine 
themselves to “good wholesome entertain- 
ment or education.” The following will be 
outlawed: 1, crimes which arouse sympathy 
against law and justice or inspire readers 
with the desire to imitate; 2, scenes of 
sadistic torture; 3, sexy drawings which 
show heroines in less than a U. S. style 
bathing suit; 4, vulgar and obscene lan- 
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PEOPLE WHO MUST [iil HE: 4h, (RP 


INSIST ON ‘EVEREADY’ BATTERIES ! 


peng t 





“HEARING IS MY LIVING...” says ' 
Eleanor Wirth who teaches the use a 
of hearing aids. “I use ‘Eveready’ lb 
batteries in my own hearing aid 
because I know they give me full 
volume longer! And by the way — 
unless people know, they seldom 
suspect that I wear a hearing aid!” ii 





















| “TO ME, HEARING MEANS SAFETY 
| ...!’ says Tony Cavalieri, truck 
driver. “I count on perfect hearing 
i to drive safely. I’ve been using 
‘Eveready’ batteries right along. I’ve 
found I can count on them to give 
me longer service, better hearing!” 








Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? 
This battery will give you triple service! 


FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The new phenomenal service! This battery uses 
“Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E a radically new, electro-chemical prin- 
lasts three times as long as other “A” ciple to maintain long life and virtu- 
batteries of equal size! Heavy-duty ally constant voltage. See it at your 
users (12 to 16 hours a day) report hearing-aid dealer's now! 


No. 1005E — Dimensions 1 31/32 x 11/8" «9/16'—> 













The registered trade-mark “Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
aa-F Ve) wa) 14.4 Unit of Union Carbide ucC] and Carbon Corporation 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES — 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
_322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwopd Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 
104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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guage and profuse use of slang; 5, humor- 
ous, alluring or glamorous treatment of 
divorce; 6, ridicule of, or attack on, any 
religious or racial group. 





How to Select a Hearing Aid 


If you know of someone who is trying 
to select a hearing aid for himself, tell him 
about the letter-circular (LC-945) called 
“Suggestions for the Selection of Hearing 
Aids.” These 6 mimeographed pages from 
the National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., contain authoritative infor- 
mation on the causes of loss of hearing, 
sources to turn to for unbiased informa- 
tion on choosing hearing aids, care of the 
instrument, what to expect from a hearing 
aid, the performance of the battery, and 
the recharging of batteries. There is no 
charge for this information, but only one 
copy is available to a person. 





Dr. Coates Twice Honored 


On May 16, 1949, Dr. George M. Coates 
of Philadelphia was presented with the 
gold medal of the DeRoaldes Award of the 
American Laryngological Association. This 
was the sixth presentation of the medal in 
twenty-one years. Two days later Dr. 
Coates again received a gold medal, the 
Award of Merit, conferred for the first 
time by the American Otological Society. 





Alexander Graham Bell Statue 


The Telephone Pioneers of America have 
erected a statue of Alexander Graham Bell 
in Brantford, Ontario, where Dr. Bell made 
early experiments on the telephone. The 
two-ton bronze statue, designed and cast 
by Cleave Horne in Toronto, will stand in 
the portico of the new dial-telephone build- 
ing there. Dr. Bell’s daughter, Mrs. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, unveiled it on June 19, 1949, 
in a half-hour ceremony—broadcast over 
the Trans-Canada network of the C.B.C. 
Norman Knight, formerly Canadian vice- 
president of the Telephone Pioneers, said 
that the statue is symbolic of the spirit, 
hopes, and idealism of all true telephone 
pioneers. 
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“Medical Electronics 


? 


Designed for Better Hearing’ 


323 Otologists and speech teachers told 
us what was needed for auditory train- 
ing. We did the research and produced 
this unit. Today is is acclaimed a 
basic advancement in the field of audi- 
tory training. We are proud of our 
achievement and are grateful to the 
specialists whose cooperation made it 
possible. 


Openings for Ethical Dealers. 








then what?? 


Will he struggle to make his grades handi- 
capped as he is acoustically—or will he have 
the benefits of the WARREN AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT to help him keep up 
with youngsters of his age group? Educators 
the country over have found “that extra some- 
thing” that spells top performance in the 
WARREN AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT and school group equipment. 


SUCCESSES 100% 
FAILURES...NONE 


When used: 


1. To orient to sound; to teach an awareness 
of sound and to stimulate auditory recep- 
tivity. 

2. To assist in the development of speech 
awareness through the speech microphone 
circuit. 

3. To teach environmental sounds through 
sound effects records, relating such sound 
to life experiences of the child. 

4. To develop discrimination as the child ad- 
vances, first of gross sound, and later in 
the speech area. 

5. To assist in the teaching of lipreading. 

6. To give an approach to music through 
simple records, such as nursery rhymes, chil- 
dren’s stories, musical numbers especially 





| eee: 
| 
f 
t 






j recorded for children. 
| 7. To help unify the family group, as all mem- 
bers can assist in the training of the excep- 
tional child and in his enjoyment of each 
new sound recognized and his resultant 
progress. 

Write today for further information. 


arren, Inc. 










































INSTEAD OF HEADBANDS 


If you are wearing a headband, you are un- 
comfortable, and such discomfort is unnecessary. 
Ad-Hear positively holds the oscillator securely and 
comfortably in place indefinitely, without headband 
or other pressure. Ask your Hearing Aid Con- 
sultant, or write us. Order trial bottle 4 months 
supply $3.00 postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 
No risk. 


AD-HEAR DISTRIBUTORS 
1814 W. 8th St., Dep. V, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





































Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 
Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 


Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 

















Basic Course of 30 Lip Reading Lessons 
30 Stories and 30 Exercises on 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
$4.00 plus postage ORDER NOW 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. ¥. 



























RARE COPY 

Proceedings of the Third Convention 

of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb—1853 

Paper cover, 299 pages. Good condition, $5.00 

The Volta Bureau 
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“LUNESCAN”’—a New Word 


“Unescan” was coined at the Second U. 
S. National Conference Unesco in 
Cleveland, Ohio, early this Spring. 

In using the new word it was stated: 


on 


“Perhaps the term may eventually come 
into general use to describe any citizen of 
the world who is willing to acknowledge 
his responsibility to humanity as a whole. 
To become a Unescan we need to broaden 
our concepts and to realize that while we 
are Americans, Englishmen, or Mexicans, 
we are at the same time citizens of a world 
community to which we have responsibili- 
ties, and to which we recognize some com. 
mon fealty as members of one human race. 
A North Carolinian or a Kansan can be a 
good American, and an American can be a 
good Unescan.” 





Herbert Lester Helps Design the B-36 


Herbert W. Lester, whose educational 
record appeared in the list of Deaf Grad- 
uates published in the VoLta Review for 
January 1949, has been doing drafting 
work on the Convair B-36, the world’s 
largest bomber. Mr. Lester, now employed 
by the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft at Fort 
Worth, Texas, as an engineering drafts- 
man, was born totally deaf. He was a stu- 
dent for 11 years at Central Institute for 
the Deaf; was graduated from Fairview 
High School in Dayton, Ohio, in 1942; 
and received his Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in mechanical design from the Rhode 
Island School of Design in 1947. His in- 
terest in aviation includes flying, and since 
July 1946 he has had his private pilot’s 
license. His article, “Be a Flyer—I Am!” 
appeared in the Votta Review, for Octo- 
ber 1946. 





““Here’s a Job for Your Future” 


The Illinois State Department of Public 
Instruction has issued a kit of information 
covering career opportunities open to men 
and women in special education for excep- 
tional children, including physical handi- 
caps, mental retardation, hearing impair- 
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AS HOURS UNDER WATER! 


A PARAVOX VERI- 
small Chassis sub- 
merged in water for 
48 hours, then air 
dried, operated 
efficiently.* 


BEST BY TEST 


PARAVOX 


* Affidavit on file. 








Submersion Test Proves Again EXCELLENCE 


of PARAVOX Design... 


ly Defeating the Humidity Bugaboo! 
OS 






Hot humid days are apt to wear creases in a 

Y» hearing aid dealer’s brow. And the customers, 
oY’, 100, they may become aware of the hot weather 
+s if their hearing aids begin to weaken, or go dead. 






It is humidity infiltration, a secret fifth column 
devoted to hampering hearing aid operation that 
may cause trouble. And woe is on the tongue of the user! 


But, now, with the new type PARAVOX VERI-small Hearing Aid 
even complete submersion in water failed to permanently affect 
the circuit. With the surface moisture removed by air drying, under 
normal room conditions, not forced drying, the chassis shown in 
this illustration operated efficiently. This drastic demonstration 
forcibly emphasizes that the PARAVOX design is advanced to a 
point where, in addition to protection against dropping and pres- 
sure, now actual submersion is successfully resisted in a manner 
and to a degree unequalled in the industry today. 


That is why among those who know hearing aids, PARAVOX is 
recognized as outstanding in appearance, in performance, and 
consumer satisfaction. 


PARAVOX, INC. + 2056 East 4th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


eo 













600 FOOT DROP 
Paravox Hearing Aids have 
survived a fall of 600 feet 
from an airplane. Evidence 
of sturdy, strong design. 

as 
OVER TON PRESSURE 


More than 2400 pounds was 
required to affect a Paravox 
Plastic Chassis. Great assur- 
ance against breakage. 

® 
NOW-SUBMERSION 


Think what this water test 
means! Freedom from hu- 
midity infiltration, and hot 
weather troubles. 
e 
A few exclusive distributor- 
ships are available. 
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“INVISIBLE 
ELECTRONIC 
EAR” 

HIDES 
DEAFNESS 


Transmits Even Whispers 
With Startling Clarity! 


© Now—a new way to hear with- 
out any button in the ear—without 
dangling wires—without clumsy 
battery packs! A way that has 
rendered old-style hearing-aids 
obsolete almost overnight. 


Today Beltone’s “Invisible 
Electronic Ear” is enabling thou- 
sands to hear clearly again—even 
faintest whispers. Actually en- 
ables you to bide your deafness 
while bringing amazing new 
intensity and clarity of sound. 


@, Find out about this new 
electronic‘‘miracle’’ today. 





FOREMOST 
ONE-UNIT 


HEARING-AID 





s 


SEND FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 








Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. vR-9 | 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois | 
Please send me (in plain wrapper) your | 
new FREE Book on DEAFNESS and | 
the “Invisible Electronic Ear’’. | 


Name........ pnubeoecddeaursosenceses | 
SEU oss opndesbebatesonsened es 
Pn nnwbnnaded ssswenud Se ee | 
SESE EERE ES SASS Ne OES Cc oll 
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ment, visual impairment, speech defects, 
and maladjustment. Posters for library and 
school use, occupational briefs, and book- 
lets, give factual information on educa- 
tional training and work applicable to each 
specific handicap. Address the Department 
at 401 Centennial Building, Springfield, 
Illinois, for kits of additional material. 





Waring J. Fitch, Conservation Head 

The State of Washington’s Health De- 
partment has announced that Mr. Waring 
J. Fitch, who was an associate professor 
of speech at Michigan State College, will 
be head of the State’s conservation of hear- 
ing program. Although this program is 
relatively new, it is now actively function- 
ing in 25 counties and about to be adopted 
by six others. 





Paris Institute Loses Head 

M. Louis Nermond, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf, in Paris, 
passed away very suddenly on June 6, 
1949. His death came as a profound shock 
to the many people who knew him and 
especially to the staff and pupils of the 
school which he had directed so briefly 
since February 1949. M. Nermond was 
also General-Inspector of Public Health 
and Population. 





“Your Children—Their School” 


This attractive booklet was prepared by 
the faculty to give the parents of the young 
deaf children enrolled at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf a better understanding 
of the care, entertainment, and learning ac- 
tivities that the children enjoy there. A 
photograph of the children in their various 
activities accompanies each page of text, 
making the publication very realistic. 





Records for Auditory Training 
(Continued from page 462) 
classes. They can be chosen so as to give 
practice listening to baritone, tenor, bass, 
soprano, contralto type voices, group sing- 
ing over varying types of accompanying 
bands. [Turn to page 474| 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California Massachusetts 
Los Angeles 
Mrs. LuceLia M. Moors 
321% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 Miss Harrier M. Grsson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Brockton 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP Phone: 3759 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Colorado 
Denver ies 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH Michigan 
829 Colorado Blvd. Ypsilanti 


Phone: EAst 6305 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARK® BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 


New Jersey 


Phone: Mich. 7207 aoe Srenge 

Mrs. Sustp F. VARICK 
Miss Frances H. DOWNES 162 South Clinton Street 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Phone: North 1874 
Paterson 1 
Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 ae B. RICHARDSON 
h : RE 1400, Ext. 407 ison ° 
—_— ‘9 Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


New York 
Florida New York 
Winter Park Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER Plea: Ean eee as 


215 Interlachen Ave. 
Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBB R. MURRAY 


Georgia 342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Rite i Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 330 East 63rd St. 


Phone: Bu. 8-6123 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Illinois Mrs. MARGUERITR G. JAMES 
Chicago 4 87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Miss GuRTRUDB TORREY Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 
Kansas 
Wichita 7 Rome 
Miss LENNA BRYANT Miss EmMILy CAMENISCH 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 713 North Madison Street 


Phone: 2-4923 
Syracuse 7 
Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 


Miss EuIzABETH G. DEeLAany 


Massachusetts 223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
386 y ” 
Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 North Carolina 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL Winston-Salem 7 
or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 


Phone: Kenmore 6520 2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


MARIE K. Mason, PH.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marip L. SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovursm HILLYSR 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Avice I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Lucite P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


constructed and 


finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Beautifully 




















~— ifyouneed a 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER™ 
© 








... please let us know. The supply 
is now adequate to meet current 
demands. 

Ask your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 


* For persons with impaired hearing who want louder 
telephone reception. Fits any telephone. Has volume 
control and cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 
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Questions can be prepared on song con- 
tent which can be used at first in helping 
pupils know what to listen for and later 
as a test after record has been presented. 
This is valuable listening practice and re- 
quires little added motivation as the con- 
tent is often amusing, and all teen-agers 
want to be up on the latest song hits. 





The House Cat Sits 
(Continued from page 456) 


the only animals suitable for gifts. Some- 
times circumstances may act to bar out the 
cat as a gift. One such case of which | 
read lately involves the purchase by a 
young married woman of a dachshund 
rather than a Persian kitten. She wanted 
a pet that all three of her small children 
could pat at the same time. 

One of the handsomest cats I ever saw 
was owned by a former teacher of mine. 
I think he was a Persian, the cat, not the 
teacher. He had long white hair and, rest- 
ing on the floor, might easily have been 
mistaken for a rug. To avoid stepping on 
him, I paid more than usual attention to 
him on my rare visits. Apparently he re- 
garded this as evidence of affection, and 
he would look at me with a kindly, pink 
eye. Or maybe both pink eyes. I’m not 
sure. He’s been dead for some thirty years, 
but I think of him occasionally, because, 
somewhat to my chagrin, my hair is now 
showing a tendency to become long and 
white. In spite of the pet shop advertise- 
ment, I rather dislike thinking that I may 
perhaps remind some young woman of her 
Persian cat! 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 459) 


actually be bad, because the pupils’ ages 
will range from three and a half to per- 
haps fourteen years, and each teacher will 
be trying to teach three or four different 
grades. 

In your case, Mrs. P., you are not too 
far from a number of different schools, and 
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ng SHERMAN K. SMITH 
ed. 
~ 1 | SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 
on- 
ers FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
ne- panera _ | EDUCATION 
h SCHOOL . Go 
the YEAR HAND IN 
vl HAND 
a 
ind 
ted 
ren 
SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 
aw . 
‘he Peggy Barrett, age seven, has been in our school three 
pst- years. She speaks well and can read any thing phoneti- 
pen cally marked. Last fall Peggy entered classes in a 
‘a hearing school and is doing well. She comes to our 
0 
wis school for speech and voice work every day. Peggy 
ind has no usable hearing. (Address of parents given on 
ink request. ) 
not 
irs, ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
ISe, Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
OW voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
ind normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" 
6° of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
ai lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
sal avenues of oral and aural education are used. 
TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 
Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 
ges SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
ee The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
will SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
= 238 East. Davis Boulevard 
too Tampa, Florida 
ind 


























REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


PROCEEDINGS 


of the 
1948 National Conference 


Include Important Papers: 
The Future of Voluntary Agencies 
Bell Greve, Cleveland 
Advances in Treatment of Deafness 
Dean M. Lierle, M.D., Iowa City 
Hearing Handicapped Children 
Obligations of Parents and Schools 
Hearing Conservation Programs 


Send for Your Copy Now—$2.00 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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I urge you to visit them all. There are the 
state school in Rochester, the Lexington 
School in New York, the Wright School 
in New York, the day school in New York, 
the Clarke School in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, the school in Mt. Airy, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the state school in New Jersey, 
Clarke School, Lexington School, and Cen- 
tral Institute in St. Louis all have teacher 
training programs and send their graduates 
to schools all over the country. There may 
be others, but I have personally visited 
those three. After taking the Tracy Course 
this summer, you will be able to decide the 
matter of “which school” more _intelli- 
gently. 

Perhaps I should apologize for taking 
so much time to answer your question from 
my point of view, but I am not going to, 
because choosing a school is the most im- 
portant decision you will ever make for 
your little deaf child. 

Mrs. W. D. P., 


New York. 





You Can Be Paid For Listening 


(Continued from page 454) 


New York City, will pay you a pair of 
negotiable dollars for every child’s bright 
saying which they accept. And _ they'll 
make it five for questions for their inquir- 
ing photographer. Many other papers pay 
similar amounts. Watch for these col- 
umns; some of them have been going on 
for years. 

The Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohio, 
pays a dollar for one household hint each 
day. And Stella White, Sun-Times, West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, pays for 
tips on increasing the housewife’s efficiency. 
Many women’s magazines have similar de- 
partments. 

If you are downright mercenary, you can 
always try the participation departments in = 
the larger magazines. But you'll have to 
have something really worth-while to gar- 7 
ner a check from these. Since the maga- 
zines reach millions of people, there are 
many more striving for the same thing 
too. But it is definitely worth striving for! 
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EXPLAINS THE 
AMAZING NEW 


RADIOEAR 


All-Magnetic 
HEARING AID 
World’s only all-magnetic 
hearing aid, which brings 
almost unbelievable gam 
hearing. & 
SMALL, 
EASY-TO-WEAR, | 
COMPACT 





e 





















Use This COUPON 


It brings the answer to 5 basic hearing aid questions 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Dept. 949, Radioear Bldg., Beverly Road 
'_- Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Name 





Address 





City State 














BURGESS 


Flat-Cel/ 
ee verte ES 


eave! 


These 
5 Outstanding 


Features of the 


New Burgess 
Flat Cell Are 


Important to You 


Longer Battery Life! The 
power-producing ores are scientifi- 
cally made by an exclusive process 
right at the Burgess factory to give 
best hearing aid service. 


Static-Free Power! Solid metal 
instead of mere pressure contacts 
banishes fuzzy, distorted reception. 


Longer Shelf Life! This new 
battery stays fresh extra months 
longer, because it’s power-making 
elements are sealed in a double 
moisture proof barrier. Chrome- 
protection reduces internal cell ac- 
tion when the hearing aid is turned 
off. 


Tested for Dependability ! 
Every Burgess flat cell hearing aid 
battery is tested cell by cell to be 
certain of dependable, noise-free 
service for the full long life of the 
battery! 


Pliofilm Insulation! This new 
tough plastic will withstand hun- 
dreds of volts, yet is so thin it al- 
lows the use of more active ingre- 
dients within each cell. You get 
more hours of service, because 
you actually get more battery! 


Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries are sold 
by all leading hearing aid dealers. 


BURGESS 


hearing aid batteries 
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You Can Be Paid For Listening 
(Continued from page 454) 


The Saturday Evening Post, for instance, 
pays handsomely for stories illustrating 
“The Perfect Squelch.” The contribution 
needn’t have originated with the author, 
so that comeback you heard given to the 
sassy salesgirl will stand a chance just as 
well as if you had said it yourself! 

Perhaps the best known department is 
that which appears in Reader’s Digest un- 
der the heading, “Life in These United ~ 
States.” If you'll glance over a few copies 
of the magazine (you can find it at the li- 7 
brary), you'll note that the editors show a © 
preference for inspirational material and 
they are willing to pay $100 for it! Such 
material is everywhere. It may be some- 
thing you overheard while you were feed- 
ing the birds in the park, or it may be the 
life philosophy of the plumber who fixed 
your kitchen sink last week. 

These are the bits that pay off. Midst 
all the noise of a modern mechanized 
world, it is still the spoken thoughts of 
people that mean the most. They can mean 
more to you than to others if you'll just 
keep that hearing aid switched on and cash 
in on what you hear. 





Hearing Aids and Young Children 
(Continued from page 449) 


children who have been declared deaf have 
been gradually brought into the hard of 
hearing group by persistent use of the 
hearing that they have. 

Do not expect to be told in percentage 
or in decibels exactly what your child 
hears. Even if you are told, the chances 
are that the statement is not completely re- 
liable. However, the tester can tell you 
enough to help you decide whether a port- 
able aid or a wearable one would be bet- 
ter at that time. If he advises the use of 
an aid, get it and continue using it. Then 
when your child has had practice in its use 
and is a little older, a more reliable test can 
be given. 

(To be concluded) 
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WRisT-EAR : 


AKES IT POSSIBLE TO WEAR AN 


COUSTICON LIKE 


ear it on your wrist like a watch! Now — 


@ You can have directional hearing . . . 


¢ Maximum clarity and ease in your phone 
conversations ... 


¢ Great reduction in frictional clothing noise... 


}¢ You can carry on confidential 


conversations ... 


@ Hear without strain in church, theaters, or 
auditoriums . . . 
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HARD-OF-HEARING 
| REVOLUTIONARY NEW ACCESSORY 


A WRIST WATCH 


This new Acousticon “Wrist-Ear” gives 
you increased volume and provides flexi- 
bility in hearing that has never before 
been possible, because you wear it on your 
wrist! 

Come in — at the earliest moment you 
can — for a free try-out. You'll be amazed 
and delighted. 

Or if you can’t come in, send coupon 
now for complete infoi mation. 








Anais 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Re EE eae tee en en re  ialleeeentieeetceeedoeel 


ACOUSTICON 580 - 5TH AVE., DEPT. V 
NEW YORK !9. N. Y. 


[] Please send me complete information 
about the new “Wrist-Ear”. 


[] Without obligation, I would like a 
home try-out of “Wrist-Ear”. The best 
time to see me is: 





(hour ) ( day ) 


Name_ As a he eS 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading. $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, If, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
_P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash... 














take 


a minute 
t - 
r hear better ! 


See Gem's afgazing new 
Minute Model V-%0, the tiay, 
514 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for tha 
demonstration today. 









GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York I, N. Y. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 453) 


somebody. “I want to be important, | 
want to be important,” is the cry of every 
human spirit, from birth to death, and the 
individual who can ensure his own impor- 
tance by doing a necessary job and doing 


it well is a happy individual, whether he © 
can hear Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, or ~ 


not. 
Sincerely yours, 
Motiy MATHER. 





Mrs. Despair or Miss Courage 


(Continued from page 444) 


home any more, just ran around all over 
the country selling things. In the course 
of conversation I asked if she'd ever tried 
a hearing aid. 

“Oh, that probably wouldn’t do me any 
good.” 

I told her of our daughter, learning to 
read lips and going to an oral school. She 
shrugged it off as impossible. I showed 
her the latest copy of the “Volta Review,” 
and she laid it aside without glancing at 


it, and went back to her harangue. I no- ~ 
ticed that she understood anything I said ~ 


as long as I spoke distinctly. I kept intro- 
ducing subject after subject, hoping to find 
some topic of interest. She had no hob- 
bies. Her only pleasure seemed to be in- 
dulging Junior. 

Endless hours later Uncle Joe and the 
salesman came in for coffee. I looked 
“That Heel” over. He was very person- 
able, impeccably dressed. She looked years 
older, and her figure and face were as 
dowdy as her disposition. She continued 
to talk in the first person and I noticed he 
always used the second. When they finally 





drove away I felt as though a cloud had/ 


passed over. 


In direct contrast I met a Miss Courage 
a few weeks later. I had gone to the hos- 7 
pital for the arrival of the latest Perkins, 
and after all the excitement calmed down | 








and the blur began to clear up in my head, 
I began to notice the individual nurses. 7 
One was middle-aged with nice smile-— 
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Tuo \WAEX 200 


@ BEAUTIFUL to own—yes, more beautiful than any hearing 
aid you’ve ever seen: genuine silver and gold case 
custom-designed by a jewelry stylist, and at no increase 


it, | 
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| the 
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AOR i Sinn dioica Desens 








wn | NCREDIBE 


/ in price! Gone is the old-fashioned, bulky plastic case! 
al ‘ @ LIGHTER—yes, lighter by far than any 3-tube hearing 
é » aid you've ever tried! The incredible Telex 200 is far 
‘more comfortable to wear—almost becomes a part of 
any s 


7TERIES “you ... truly a hearing aid designed with you in mind! 


@ ECONOMICAL to operate—yes» more economical by far. 





































She Due to newly developed tubes and advanced design, 

wed «battery life is substantially increased. And, combined 

w,” with the new Telex Battery Recharger, you can make 

z at even greater savings. 

no- | @ BETTER HEARING — yes, better by far than you’d 

said — ever dared hope! Built for intelligibility, for 

itro- better understanding! Exclusive Telex 

find Plastic Printed Circuit weighs only 

10b- 1/16 oz. . . . new sealed Volume 
in- Control and three-way Tone 

Selector give smooth, noise- 

the less operation. 1] other 

ked EXCLUSIVE Telex develop- 

son- ments make the new Telex 

pars 200 radically different— 5 

| as incomparably better. 

ued 

| he 

ally Hor 2 

had | HEARING AIDS 


TELEX, Telex Park, Dept. D-16-10 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Please send me FREE BROCHURE on the Telex 
200, the hearing aid that “Couldn't Be Built.” 
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City and State. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cem. 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 
Per Set $6.00 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 


I os 8 SO 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual_..__=»=>=S 17.00 
Se ck, eapes 810.00 
SS As $38.50 
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wrinkles around her mouth and eyes. She 
gave my pillows an expert plump and™ 
smoothed the sheets, and never left the’ 
room without making me feel better in 
some way. She brought the baby in often” 
and bragged about his being so beautiful,” 
and when you've had other children and~ 
this one is plainly ugly and skinny, you es. 
pecially appreciate someone’s pretending 
so politely. I asked her something and she ~ 
didn’t answer. She was bending down look. © 
ing at the baby. I repeated my question a j 
little louder. Still no response. I moved ~ 
my hand and she glanced toward me quick. 
ly. “What did you say?” I told her and 
she looked at my face and understood, 7 
Then I knew she was hard of hearing. ; 
I asked the other nurses about her and ~ 
they told me that she was almost deaf, but ~ 
for some reason wouldn’t admit it to any- — 
one. 4 
Of all the nurses she was the most con: 7 


= sa 


eee 
tas So 


siderate, the most sensitive to her patient's” 
feelings and comforts. Everyday I looked 7 
forward to seeing her in her crisp white © 
uniform with a handkerchief in her pocket 
that was folded to look like an orchid. 
There was a sweetness and a freshness 
about her that was like sunlight sparkling 
on dew. 

I was finally going home and I rang the 
bell for a nurse. This special nurse came 
in and I asked her to take out the bouquets 
of wilted flowers as I only wanted to take 
the fresh ones home. She picked up a vase 
and hesitated as she looked down at the 
flowers. 

“Some of these are still pretty. Don’t you 
want them back?” I shook my head. 

“Do you mind if I give them to some- 
one?” 

She went down the hall with the wilted 
flowers and presently she was back. In her 
hands was a smaller bouquet with some 
fern added, very artistically arranged. 

“I’m taking these down to the charity 
ward. There’s an old colored woman down 
there who won’t live many more days and 
I think these would please her. Don’t 
you?” 

Tears filled my eyes as I watched the 
brave little bouquet suddenly blossom with 
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For people who MUST hear... 


Nobody realizes better than the deaf- 
ened just how important good hearing 
can be. Those with normal hearing take 
it for granted, like most blessings of 
life. Only the deafened truly appreciate 
how serious a handicap hearing loss can 
be—particularly to those whose liveli- 
hood or happiness depends upon their 
ability to hear—and hear well. 

That’s why so many of the deafened 
have come to depend on Western Elec- 
tric for the kind of hearing that will 


serve them day after day in business 


and social life. Good hearing has always 
been the first consideration in the de- 
sign of Western Electric Hearing Aids. 

Your Western Electric Hearing Aids 
dealer will be glad to show you Model 
65 and Super 66—the latest Western 
Electric Hearing Aids achievements. 
Either of these fine instruments may be 
the means of helping you to better 
hearing. 

Your dealer is listed in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. Write or see him 


today. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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The New 


VACOLITE 





MODEL K 
FOR BETTER HEARING 


AVC (automatic volume control) with 
compression amplification reduces distor- 
tion, improves clarity. Uncomfortably loud 
noises are subdued but faint speech sounds 
are fully amplified. You hear better in 
trying situations and with less fatigue. 
Make this simple test to see if your hear- 
ing aid has AVC. Hold your receiver di- 
rectly over the microphone openings in 
your hearing aid case. If this causes a 
steady whistle or squeal you do not have 


AVC. 
Try the Vacolite Model K with AVC for 


a new kind of hearing. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON 
Dept. VR 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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love as the courageous little nurse marched 
down the hall. 

I wonder about her still. Why wouldn’t 
she admit being deaf? Wouldn’t it have 
been easier to face it than to make believe? 
Her nursing career didn’t seem to be af- 
fected by her hearing loss. I do not know 
the answers, but I will long remember the 
nurse that didn’t let deafness get her down, 





A Deaf Man Goes to France 
(Continued from page 443) 


now facing me across the tea table. She 
was facing me over an enormous teapot, 
and a plate piled high with fried eggs and 
rashers of bacon. 

Although it would, of course, have been 
much pleasanter to have a companion in 
France, in one way I was very pleased that 
I made my first trip abroad alone. I now 
know what I didn’t know before—that it is 
perfectly possible for a deaf person to get 
around in a foreign country by himself. 
Even if my knowledge of French had been 
scantier than it is, I believe I could have 
done it with the help of one of those 
phrase-books they sell to tourists. Every- 
where I went I met with kindness and help- 
fulness from the French, many of whom 
went out of their way to assist me when I 
got into difficulties (as I generally did 
whenever I boarded a bus in Paris.) A 
large proportion of the French speak, or 
at any rate understand, English. Person- 
ally, I preferred to keep to French, for the 
rather selfish reason that I found it easier 
to catch the drift of good French than 
Gallicized English! In conclusion, I see 
no reason why any deaf person—or better 
still, two deaf friends—should not take a 
holiday in Europe without a hearing com- 
panion, and have as good a time as I did. 





Recreational Reading 


(Continued from page 440) 


3. The bears were..... 
kind, dangerous. 
4. Goldilocks was..... 


helpful, thoughtless. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 





and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 











For further information address | 




















—————— DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 





818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Loss of 
Hearing 
Rob You 


of Success and 
Happiness? 


Here’s new hope for the hard of hear- 
ing. Thousands have discovered that 
a Beltone hearing aid restores them to 
normal business and social life ... 
helps them hear clearly again without 
strain. The tiny one-unit Beltone is so 
easy to wear. No separate battery 

ack. No dangling battery wires. 

msurpassed for power and clarity. 


No Button 
in the Ear 


Hide your deafness with the 
new Beltone Phantomold. 
People won't notice you 
wear a hearing aid. Mail 
coupon today for FREE 
booklet that tells all the 
amazing facts. 


Beltone : 
MONO-PAC m 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. VR-9A 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 











| MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET | 
| Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. VR-9A | 
| 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 

Please send me in a plain wrapper, with- | 
| out obligation, your FREE booklet that | 
| tells how to overcome a hearing loss and | 
| enjoy new success and happiness. 

I 
| 
| 
I 
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When young children are reading for 
pleasure, there should be little or no dic. 
tionary usage. The selections chosen should 
not be heavily burdened with vocabulary 
and when a new word does appear, re- 
quiring explanation, the person in charge 
should explain it in a clear but concise 
manner and let the children move on quick- 
ly with the central theme of the story. 

A story hour is of little value unless 
pupils are also getting adequate reading 
instruction during the day in every school 
subject. A story hour should serve as a 
supplement to, not a substitute for, the 
child’s regular reading program. It is much 
easier to develop both study-type skills and 
love for recreational reading if one starts 
with very young children and moves con. 
stantly forward in both areas, than it is to 
try to teach older children to read for fun 
when they haven’t even learned the essen- 
tial skills needed to succeed in their regu- 
lar school subjects. If children have ade- 
quate instruction at an early age and this 
instruction continues through the years, 
the older pupils should be very efficient in 
writing summaries and in making book re- 
views for their supplementary or recrea- 
tional reading. 

The initial stages of recreational reading 
for hearing children are developed in the 
home. There stories are told or read to 
small children. It seems that this is an 
area in which parents of deaf children can 
also offer great assistance to their children 
if they have the will to do it and are of- 
fered some guidance in how to approach 
the problem. They can begin story telling 
even before their children start to school, 
unless the children enter nursery school at 
a very early age. With some guidance, 
parents can continue this assistance in rec- 
reational reading through all succeeding 
stages of their children’s development. 

Deaf children have demonstrated their 
interest in recreational reading. What has 
been done with one group can be done for 
other groups. It is an extremely stimulat- 
ing experience to witness the emotional 
reactions of these children to fictional situ- 
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AMD: 


Compiled by JouHN A. FERRALL 











The Cause of It: It was the morning after a 
New Year’s party. The wife, always careful, 
srose from her bed in good condition. Her hus- 
band, however, was suffering from his usual after- 
the-party effect. “I told you,” said the wife, “that 
you were drinking entirely too much, but you 
wouldn’t listen.” “It wasn’t what I drank,” in- 
sisted the husband. “When I went to bed, I felt 
wonderful. And now I wake up feeling like this. 
It was the sleep that did it.” 


Criticism Justified: Six-year-old Margaret, 
who was suffering from a bad cold, was boasting 
to her aunt about her remarkable progress at 
school, and ended up by proclaiming that she 
could read a great deal better than her friend, 
Sabina, who was eight years old. “Darling,” re- 
joined her aunt, “wouldn't it sound better if 
some one else said that?” “Yes,” agreed Mar- 
garet, “I think it would. I have such a bad cold 
that I can’t say it very well.” 


Revised Versions: The Lord’s Prayer is the 
most perfect of all prayers, but it has to with- 
stand a great deal of mumbling and confusion, 
especially from children trying to learn it from 
poor enunciators or from muttering crowds. One 
little boy was heard to pray, for instance: “Har- 
old be Thy name.” Another begged: “Give us 
this day our jelly bread.” And a New York City 
youngster petitioned: “Lead us not into Penn 
Station.” 


A small boy came into a hardware store lead- 
ing a dog on a leash. Fishing some money out of 
his pocket, he pointed to some electric cords 
hanging near the door. “Mother wants one of 
those,” he said. “One of what?” asked the clerk, 
who hadn’t noticed where the boy pointed. “She 
wants a leash for her waffle iron,” said the boy. 


A doctor has discovered that radio is some- 
times beneficial in cases of deafness. Deafness is 
also sometimes beneficial in cases of radio.— 
London Opinion. 


“Never, never again will I ask a woman to 
marry me!” “What’s the matter? Your girl say 
‘No’?” “No. She said ‘Yes.’” 


Conservative Estimate: At least fifty per 
cent of the world’s trouble is produced by those 
who don’t produce any thing else.—The Kalends. 


Impossible: “Does this package belong to 
you? The name is obliterated.” “Can’t be mine 
my name is Jones.”—Le Couteulx Leader. 


He loved the girl so much that he worshipped 
the very ground her father discovered oil on.— 


Pathfinder. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED: Experienced teacher of deaf for public 
school class. Salary open depending on training and 
experience. Unusual opportunity. Contact J. H. 
Wright, Director of Personnel, Houston Public Schools, 
Houston, Texas. 





AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 
Samples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular demand 





The author, though deaf from childhood, be- 
came a prominent teacher of teachers, a lectur- 
er at colleges and universities. Her command 
of English was second to none, but she acquired 
it at the expense of such effort that she deter- 
mined to devise a plan to make things easier 
for other deaf children. “Straight Language” is 
the result. 


$3.00 
Plus 10 cents for postage and handling 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











AURAL RE-EDUCATION 


Psychological and 
Therapeutic Aspects 


By Boris V. Morkovin, Ph.D., Joseph M. 
Kinkade, M.D., Donald R. Caziarc, M.A. 


Paper bound 


75 cents, plus 3 cents postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


44 page booklet 
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MORE LISTENING HOURS 


MAXIMUM 
DIMENSIONS 
LxWxH 
Ye x Ye x 2% 


Voltage 30 


NOTE: Shown almost 
twice size. 


This GUARANTEE, plainly printed on the pack- 


age, is made possible by the fact that these are the 
ONLY Hearing Aid “B” Batteries in which each cell is 


INTERLOCK lE 


Lois ARIS Nile alll iat 


Hearing Aid Batteries... guaranteed by OLIN 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Electrical Division, New Haven 
4, Conn....Standard Equipment with the 
Majority of Leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 





